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NOTICE 



The study reported herein was undertaken under the aegis of 
Che National Research Council with the express approval of the 
Governing Board of the national Research Council, Such approval 
Indicated that the Board considered that the problem is of national 
significance; nhat elucidation or solution of the problem required 
scientific or technical competence and that the resources of the 
National Research Council were particularly suitable to the conduct 
of the project. The institutional responsibilities of the National 
Research Council were then discharged In the following manner: 

The members of the study coirmittcc were selected for their 
individual scholarly competence and Judgment with due consideration 
for the balance and breadth of disciplines, Rerponsibility for all 
aspects ol this report rests with the study committee, to whom our 
sincere appreci^ition is expressed. 

Although the reports of our study comnittees are not submitted 
for approval to the Academy membership nor to the Council, each report 
Is reviewed by a second group of appropriately qualified individuals 
according to procedures established and monitored by the Academy's 
Report Review Committee, Such reviews are intended to determine, 
intfcr alia, whether the major questions and relevant points of view 
have been addressed and whether the reported findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations arose from the available data and information. 
Distribution of the report is approved, by the President, only after 
satisfactory completion of this review process. 
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Preface 

The Committee on Basic Research In Education wus estnbllshcd In 1968 
as a result of cooperation among the Office of Hducatlun, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Division of Behavioral Sciences, 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, and the National 
Acadeiliy of Education. The purpose of the Committee was to provide advice 
to i'he Office of Education on the organization of a comprehensive program - 
of support for basic behavioral, social, and humanistic research of rele- 
vance to education. This report describes the history, activities, and- 
recommendations of the Committee. 

Wc think It Is appropriate to describe the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the National Research Council* and the Natlotial Academy of Education, 
to acknoi/ledge the contributions of Individuals w^o have been Involved In 
the Coomlttee's four years of work* and to provide an explanatory note about 
the authorship of this report. 
The National Academy of Sciences 

The National Academy of Sciences is a private honorary organization 
of over 850 scientists and engineers electeri to lifetime membership on the 
basis of outstanding contributions to knowledge. Established by a Congres- 
sional Act r*f Incorporation signed by Abraham Lincoln on Harch 3» 1863, and 
supported by private and public funds » the Academy works to further science 
and Its use for rVj. general welfare by bringing together notably qualified 
Individuals to deal with scientific and technological problems of broad sig- 
nificance. 

Under the texms of Its Co^igresslonal charter, the Academy Is also 
called upon to act as an official — yet Independent — adviser to the federal 
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govrrnmcnt in matccrs of science and technology. Vhla provision ^(.'i.iiiub 
for Lhe clone tics that have always existed be two or the Acndcmy ami the 
governnont, although the Academy Is not n guveriuncntnl iigency nnd iCd 
activities are not limited to those on behalf of the govcrninimt. 
The National Research Council 

The National Research Council Is an agency organized In 1916 by the 
i«atlonal Academy of Sciences, at the request of President Wilson i to enable 
the broad coirmunity of United States scientists and engineers to associate 
their efforts with those of the more limited membership of the Academy In 
service to science and the nation. 7t now serves both the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Academy of Engineering In the discharge of 
their responsibilities. The members of the Council and the members of its 
committeesi boards* and panels are drawn from governmental » academic t indus- 
trial i and other private organizations and institutions throughout the 
country. 

Supported by private and public contributions* grants, and contracts* 
and with voluntary contributions of rime and effort by several thousand of 
the nation's leading scientists and engineers, the Academies and the Council 
work to serve the national interest* to foster the sound development of sci- 
ence and engineering, and to promote their effective application for the 
benefit of society. 
The National Academy of Education 

The purpose of the National Academy of Education is to promote scholarly 
inquiry and dificuasion concerning the end and means of education* in all its 
forms* in the United States and abroad. Its membership represents a vide 
variety of disciplinary backgrounds* institutional affiliations* and educational 
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vlcwpoint&H The Const! rut Ion of chc Acndcriy proviOfS fur a rei;"l«»r iremUcr- 
ship of 50 persons whose scholarly and scJendfic wricJnps on the si!l>K**:t 
of education are .judged out stand inp,. The nifmbers nre arrnngcil hi four sec- 
tions of 10 menbers each: (1) the history and phllosopl.y of c*ducatlon; 

(2) the politics, economical sociology » and anthropology of education; 

(3) the psychology of education; and (A) the study of educational practice, 
In addition, a maximum of 10 persons, whose accomplishments In the field o*-' 
education arc Judged outstanding but whose writings need not identify them 
with one of the sections, may be elected membcrs-at-large. A small number 
of members emeriti and foreign associates also participate as fully as pos- 
sible In Academy activities. 

Chartered in 1965 by thc^ Board of Regents of New Vork, the Academy 
meets semi-annually to discuss appropriate questions of educational theory 
and practice. Committees of the Academy have also prepared reports from 
time to time on specific Issues of educational policy, both on the initia- 
tive of the membership and at the Invitation of governmental agencies.. The 
Acadv«.my has also sought to encourage fruitful research on education by 
younger scholars through several of Its programs. The activities of the 
Academy have been supported by generous grants from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New YorU, tlx Spencer Foundation, and the Ford Foundation. 
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Ac know 1 edgnicn t s 

The Committee on Basic Resc-nrch in Education would liko to ackLuvlcdge 
its debt to several colledp.uc*s who served on the Committee during its cNtrly 
stages: R. Taylor Cole, Lawrence A. Cremin» John I. Goodlad, Louis liariz, 
and Fritz Machlup. Although Professor Cremin officially resigned from the 
Committee in late 1969, he has continued to contribute to the activities and 
discussions o.f the Committee when his help was requested. We should alao 
note that Committee member John B. Corro]] assumed the duties of the vice*" 
chairman during the absence on leave of James S. Coleman in 1971; Bruce K. 
Eckland shared these duties during part of that time. 

U*e would like, to thank the many Junior and senior staff officers of 
the National Center for Educational Research and Development (KCERD), Office 
of Education, U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, who have 
been responsive and helpful on large and small issues. In particular, we 
want to thank Howard HJeln, Thomas Moorefield, and Glenn Boerrigter. COBRE 
has enjoyed particularly good relations with its sponsor, one indication of 
which is that many of the recommendations made later in this report have 
already been Incorporated into the programs of KCERD. 

The Committee is also greatJy indebted to the many scientific col- 
leagues who acted aa outside reviewers of research proposals. Other col- 
leagues it wishes to thank are the participants in the research workshops, 
whose names appear in Appendix 4. The coordinators of the research workshops, 
Lee Ehrman, Roy 0. Freedle, Elizabeth Gammon, Michael W. Kirst, Edwin Martin, 
Janes Michaels, and Kenneth Wexler, deserve a special note of thanks. 

The staff and officers of the National Academy of Education have been 
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unfailingly s^upportivc of the Coinniittee*s aciivitles. 

Finally, the Committee wishes to acknowledge the as;sistance of the 
staff of the Division of Behavioral Sciences, .National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, especially Henry David, the Executive Secreia'-y 
of the Division, Alexander L. CJark, Acting Executive Secretary of the 
Division from September 1969 to September 1970, and Mrs. Carole W. Pars'ms, 
Staff Associate of the Division. Miss Martha Fleischer was the secretaiy 
during COBRE's early lile. 
A Mote on Authorship 

Although this report represents the effort and the opinions of the 
entire Committee, having been discussed and reviewed at length by the Com- 
mittee at various points In Its development, several sections were written 
by Committee members whose contributions should be acknowledged 4 A subcom- 
mittee of the Committee, composed of Patrick Suppes and John B. Carroll, 
was responsible for preparing the first draft of the manuscript. Chapter 3 
contains sections written by Individual Committee menibers concerning their 
particular fields of professional Interest. A certain amount of resulting 
redundancy In this chapter has been allowed to remain since further editing 
might damage the Individual pieces. The background materials In Chapters 1 
and 2 were prepared by the staff of the Committee, who were also responsible 
for final editing of the report. Mrs. Carol R, Potts, Administrative Secre- 
tary to Dr. Henry David, typed the report. 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE niSTOR\ AND COALS OF THR COMMITTEE ON BASIC RRSRARCll IN KPUCATloy 



The Coiomittee on Basic Research In Education (COBRE) was et^tabliiihcd 
following discussions in J967 among Henry David, Executive Secretary of the . 
Division ok Behavioral Sciences, National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council (NAS-NRC), Lawrence A. Cremin, then Vice-President of the 
National A;::af'*Any of Education (NAE) , and R. Louis Bright, then Associate 
Commissioner for Research of the U. S. Office of Education (OE) . 

In a request to the KAS-KRC dated October 17, 1967, Commissioner 
Bright noted rhat much of the research that had been supported by the OE had 
been "of a vei^y applied character*' ani he commented on the great need for 
"truly basic 9':udies." He estimated that the OE was then spending less than 
$1 millic'A a yiar to support research that might be classified as basic, but 
ixidicated that its intention was to increase expenditures for such research 
to somewhere between $20 and $30 milllcn a year by 1973. For fiscal year 
1969 the OE was to allocate about $A million to basic research. To aid in 
the wise expenditure of such funds, and to provide guidance for the future 
direction of a basic research program, he proposed that a committee be estab- 
lished Jointly by the National Academy of Education and the YIAS-NRC. This 
committee would identify needed basic research and set forth a program 
designed to encourage scientists to participate in such research. It would 
recommend research projects falling within the purposes and scope of the pro- 
gram for funding by the OE. It would operate for three years, and each year 
would assume responsibility for recommending expenditures on basic research 
equivalent to a substantial proportion of the 0E*8 allocations for such 
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research. Tor the first year, the conmilttoo woultl reconunend as nnnv proj- 
ects as I'oiild be supportetl by nhout $1 million. , 

It was nntural for Commissioner Bright to approach the National 
Academy of r«ducation and the NAS-KRC. The latter organization had for 
many years operated as a point of contact between government agencies and 
the scientific conntunity, although it had previously had little involvement 
with the OE and educational researchers. The National Academy of Education 
had been founded In 1965 **to promote scholarly inquiry and discussion con- 
cerning the ends and means of education, in all its forms,*' and even by 1967 
had shown its concern with stimulating imaginative and fruitful research in 
education and promoting high standards of educational scholarship. The 
National Academy of Education had formed a standing Committee on Educational 
Research, chaired by Lee J. Cronbach, the membership of which included a num- 
ber of prominent scholars in several fields of education. 

In response to the Office of Education's request, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Division of Behavioral Sciences took formal action at its 
meeting of October 20, 1967, to establish a Committee on Basic Research in 
Education Jointly with the National Academy of Education. The National 
Academy of Education took similar action in the same month, its President, 
Ralph Tyler, expressing appreciation for the opportunity to cooperate with 
the Division in developing a basic research in education program. The 
National Academy of Education empowered Lawrence A. Cremin to act for it in 
working out the terms of this Jalnt effort. 

Shortly thereafter, the Division and the National Academy of Educa- 
tion developed a proposal requesting support for a fifteen-member ntultidis- 
ciplinary committee, whose composition would be Jointly determined by the 



Division ond Che National Academy ef Educflilcn. The PivJsIrn would ho .n<lrin- 
latratively responsible for the work of the committee. 

A contract between the National Academy of Sciences and the Office of 
Uducation for the work of tlic committee was signed in April 1968. Through 
Joint consultation between the Division and the national Academy of Educa- 
tion, 14 scholars were appointed as charter members of the committee. In 
addition to the 10 present Committee members listed on page Iv, these incltidrd: 
R. Taylor Cole, Diike University (Political Science) 
Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University (History of 
Education) 

John I. Coodlad, University of California at Los Angeles (Administra- 
tion, Curriculum) 
Frits MachJup, Princeton University (Economics) 
!tefetliiBs and Further Tiistorv 

In all, the Committee on Basic Research in Education held eight meet- 
ings, as follows: 

June 13, 1968*-Wa8hington, DC 
Decenber 7, 1968 — Washingron, DC 
March 1-2, 1969— Washington, DC 
May 10, 1969— Washington, DC 

September 12-13, 1969— Charlottesville, Virginia 
December 12-13, 1969— Washington, DC 
April 3-A, 1970— Washington, DC 
January 22-23, 1971— Palo Alto, California 
There were changes in the composition of the COBHE during the course 
of its life. Professor Hachlup resigned in February 1969; Professors Cole 



and Goodlad resigned July 3), 1969 , and Professor Crcmln resigned December I. 
1969. John R. Carroll, Robert M. Gagne, H. Thomas James« and Theodore V. 
Schultz vere appulnte^l to the Committee August 1, 1969. Louia Hartz, Harvard 
Unlveraity« also appointed to the Comnittee at that tlire, found that he was 
unable to serve » end resigned November 1969. 

According to Its contract « the scope of vork of the Comnittee on Basic. 
Research in Education would Include: 

(1) Development of strategic approaches to basic research In 
education; 

(Z) Preparation of guidelines for a coherent* oultidlsclpllnary 

program of basic research studies; 
(3) Identification of potential researchers of high <iuallty; 
(A) Invitation and even active solicitation of relevant researcl. 

proposals; 

(5) Screening and assessment of these proposals; and 

(6) Selection of those v-e&earch proposals to be reconnended to 



The OE trauld arrange the contracts administratively and be responsible for 
monitoring them. 

Derived from the original plans laid dovn for the Coimittee. its 
major activities can be described under three headings, as follows: 

(1) Developments and iDplcBentation of a program of major 
basic research grants; 

(2) Sponsorship of a series of research workshops In ei|ht major 
fields of social science related to education; and 

(3) iD^dlopnent and iBplementation of a program of small grants 



the Office of Education for funding. 




In bosic rGScarrh, to encourage rcsenrch by younger scliolnrs. 

In addition to those activities involving acLual support for roF.(*.*rc 
the Coramittec spent several meetings discussing strategic npprunchcs and 
guidelines for basic research programs. Tliest* discussions focused un two 
general, interrelated issues: (1) What research questions are most lIKely 
to produce interesting and important results? (2) What kinds of programs 
uiXI encourage high qu:U1ty research on those questions? 

Chapter 2 describes the three major research support activities of 
the CoTjnitteo, ar.d Chaptetb ^ and 4 describe its conclusions about more 
general issues, based on its experience and discussion. In Chapter 5, the 
Committee summarizes its recon&endations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON BASIC RESEi^RCn IX EDKCATJOX 



Progran cf Major Grants 

For each of Its first two years of activity, the Connittcc on Basic 
Research in Education was asked by the Office of Education to recomaend a 
progrsm costing $1 million. At its first aeeting, on June 13, 1968, COBRE 
decided to initiate a program of support for unsolicited "najcr" grants in 
basic research in education, reasoning that such a program would m«eet 
several interesting objectives. First, it would enable the Connittee nen- 
bers to show how such a program could be developed and managed. Second, it 
would attract the Attention of scholars who might not otherwise be disposed 
to devote their energies to basic studies in education. Third, it would 
directly help basic study in education by incresrting the funds available 
for these studies. The Committee realized that $1 oillion was not really 
a large amount of money, and wanted to spread the sura as widely as possible. 
Bowever, the Connittee also wanted to avoid putting undue limits on th« 
amount awarded to any one applicent. The Connittee thought that slants in 
the range of $20,000 - $100,000, for the terns of one or two years, would 
be of a suitable magnitude. 

At its first meeting, COBRE also established guidelines for preparing 
an annouacenent of the new program, the schedule for grants and awmrds, and 
the procedures for screening research applications. It further arranged for 
preparation of an instruction manoal on the form of grant applications and 
made plans for the dlacribntioa of the brochure announcing the program. 
Brochures were subsequently distributed to over 1,300 graduate departnents 
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of behavioral sciences (p;(ychology« nnclology, education, history, businei»», 
at:t1iropo1egy, rcononics, political science, linguistics, acdiclnr, and bio- 
sciences), as well as to other lisits of selected scholars, adninistrators , 
and instirutions (Appendix 1); The first distribution took place in August 
and Scptcnber 19(^8; a second brochure, announcing the continuation of the 
progran, was distributed in July and August 1969« 
Screening and Processing 

Four deadlines for submitting ptoposals vere announced during the tvo 
ye^rs of the COBRE major grant program: Kovenbcr 1, 196(^; February 1, 1969; 
October 1, 1969; and January IS, 1970. As each proposal was received it was 

assigned to one or more members of the Connitt^ vlio took primary responsi- 

j 

bility for reading it, for suggesting external evaluators, and for making a 
reconaoendation for action. After the expiration of each deadline, the full 
Coraaittee oet to discuss the recommendations. Proposals reccmnended by the 
full Committee vere then transmitted to the Office of Education, Which nego- 
tiated the grants and monitored them after they had been awarded. 

Applications and Grants: Money 

In the course of four rounds of proposals, COBRE received and evalua- 
ted 360 applications requesting a total of $?9,332,383. Of these requests, 
the Conaittee recommended 47 for awards, granting a total of $1,990,687 or 
an average of $43,275*' per project • Table 1 shoos the amounts requested and 



* This Is the amount recommended by COBRE: In a number of cases, minor Hil- 
get modifications vere made by the Investigators or by the Office of Educa* 
elon. . The total spent by the Office of Education on the basis of reccsnenda- 
tions by COBRE was $1,980,62^. Not included in this summary is one reconmended 
proposal which was not funded by the CE because it was from a foreign institu* 
tion, and two that were withdrawn by the investigators because of changes in 
their research staffs or facilities. 
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T.ililr ! 
Major Hmni rrc^grnm 



* Inclodeii two rcntrvals granted after fourth deadline. 
*♦ Tnclodcff one renrtxal granted after foorth deadline. 
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reconracndrd in each award period* As Table 1 shows* the numbGr of requests 
received and the oaount of money requested In thi* second yenr were each 
about half as large as in th« first year* Overall, less than ten percent 
of tbe funds requested were granted, and only about thirteen percent of the 
applications %iere funded at all* 

Three requests for continuation of support were also granted; the 
funds for these are included with the original application in this analysis* 

Most of the successful applications were only partially funded* 
Table 2 shows the average amounts requested by all applicants and by those 
funded, the average amount granted in each award period, and the average 
amount cut from the budgets of successful applicants* The funds that were 
awarded amounted to only a lltt3e over half (58 percent) of the funds reques- 
ted by those applicants* The first year*s grants suffered more from budget 
cuts than those for the second */ear, although the cuts for the second half 
of the first year were small (funds requested at that tldie were also small)* 
The smaller number of applications for the second year perhaps accounted for 
the larger budgettt In the second yi.ar*s awards, competition being less fierce* 
The OE Basic Research Program 

The decrease in number of applications in the second year of the Con* 
mittee*s major grant program does not indicate a decrease in interest among 
researchers, but rather an increase in opportunities for research supjiort 
from other programs* In late spring of 1969, the Office of Education 
announced Its own irosollcited basic research program vlth an October 1969 
deadline for submission of proposaln for the first award period* Although 
this program was designed to support: the same kinds of research as the COBRE 
program, the two vere administered leparately* Proposals submitted to one 
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Table 2 



Major Grant Program 
Average Funds Requested, Reconmended» and Cut for the Four Deadlines 



Deadline 
1 
2 
3 
A 



All 
Applications 

$87,072 

78,129 

93,013 

79,768 



AVERAGK FUNDS 

Requested by 
Those Par- 
tially Funded 

$105,516 

45,A86 

72,479 



78>6A0 



Granted 
$43,644 
35,611 
46,845 
53,864 



Funds Cut 
$61,827 
9,875 
25,633 
24,776 



ALL DEADLINES $84,496 



$ 75,530 



$44,991 



$30,503 
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program were not ncccptod for review by the other. The Office of Kducatlon 
received 1^9 applications for Its October 19^9 deadline, vhlch coincided 
with the third COBRE deadline. Of tiese, ]9 were recommended for funding. 
Departnent Affiliations of Investlgatcrs 

Table 3 shows the applications and grants rccomnendcd by the Comnlt- 
tee broken down by the university department or other Institution with which 
the Invest igatcrs are affiliated. This is orly anrappruxlmatc measure of 
the actual content of the research proposed, as there were instances In 
which, for exanple, people in departments of psychology proposed historical 
research, or in which anthropologists proposed research on verbal le&rnlng. 
The number of such exceptions was small, however. Psychclcgy (including 
psychiatry) and education accounted for about half of the applications; 
social sciences (anthropology, ecoromlcs, political science, sociology, 
and history) had a modest share, 16 percent; biology (Including all bio- 
sciences and medicine) and all other university departments (including <on- 
puter sciences, speech, engineering, and physical sciences) each had less 
than 10 percent. Individuals who were not affiliated with a particular 
university department accounted for about 17 percent of the applications. 
In most cases, the individuals were from Independent, non-profit research 
oifgenlzations; a few were from profit-making organl:eatlons, and a few were 
affiliated with a university or college but not with a particular department 
within the university oi college. The Institutions are listed in Appendix 1. 

Some information about the applications and grants is summarized in 
the second half of Table 3* When taken together, psychology and education 
are represented in about the same proportions among grantees as among appli- 
cants. Taken separately, however, departments of psychology are overrepre- 
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Tftble ^ 

Major Grant Prograic 
Total and Average Funds Requested by 
and Granted to Department of Investigator 

Total Average N TcLal Average N 

Departnent Requested Requested Requests Granted Grant Grant s 



Psyrholofiy 


$ 8,394,193 


$79,945 


105 


$1,079,449 


$46,932 


23 


Edi!cation 


6,804 ,3A4 


91,950 


74 


173,737 


57,912 


3 


Social Science 


3,225.815 


52,882 


61 


272,532 


27,253 


IG 
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2,753,498 


98.339 


2A 


57,200 


57,200 


1 


Other University 


1,938,827 


69.244 


26 


123.468 


41,156 


3 


Non-Un Iver s 1 ty 


6.215.706 


97.120 


64 


284.402 


47.400 


J5 


All DeparcnentR 


$29,332,383 


$81,580 


360 


$1,990,788 


$46,309 


46 
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ftcntc'd (50 percent of grants but only 29 p%^rc(mt of applications) while 
schools and departments of education arc underrcprcsenlcd (6 percent of 
grants with 20 percent of applications). Biology is also underrepresented, 
with the other fields represented among the grantees In appruxijnately the 
sane proportions as among the applicants. Apparently people affiliated 
with departmenta of psychology tend to think of their work in terms of 
baste or fundamental research, while educators do not. 

Table 3 also shows the total and average amount requested by and 
granted to the department of the Investigator. Social science research 
acems to be less expensive than other disciplines, while biology and edu- 
cation are most expensive » All types of investigators experienced budget 
cuts, but the largest cuts were applied to the non-university research 
organizations. 

Applications and Grantat Visibility of Department 

One of the Committee's goals was to interest highly qualified, crea- 
tive researchers in problems relevant to education. As an approximate 
measure of the quality of a researcher, one can look at the prestige or 
visibility of the place where he or she works. (This is on the assumption 
tlrnt higlily visible universities or research organizations attract highly 
qualified researchers and vice versa. The Committee did not use visibility 
of department as a. criterion in awarding grants* but rather attempted to 
distribute its awards aa widely as possible among disciplines and organiza- 
tions, provided the research proposed was of high quality.) The data In 
Table A are presented ae an indirect indication of how auccessful the Com- 
mittee was in' achieving the goal of attracting the best reisearchers, and 
alao as an indication of what kinds of places seem to be producing the best 
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to education, running about six weeks ixm\ Involving troin- 
Ing of researchers as well ns ro.portlnc on oii-going or 
completed studies. 

• Longer-term Institutes or renters lissortated with iinlver*- 
slLtcs or research organizations. 

• Workshops on the model of the eight sponsored by COBRK, 
but with different kinds of objectives, for example, bring- 
ing basic researchers together with people concerned with 
development and application in education. 

• A program of "stimulated" project support, in which 
researchers are invited to submit proposals on specific 
topics. Tlie workshops could be one way of identifying 
the researchers and topics. 

Finally, It should be noted that the success of the progrons depended 
in a number of cases on the effort of individual Committee members in publi- 
cizing the programs, attracting good proposals, locating appropriate external 
reviewers, reading proposals, organizing and inviting participants to work- 
shops, etc. The history of the activities of the Committee attests to the 
importatif^e of having a group of highly qualified researchers intimately in- 
volved with Any program of support for basic research. 
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Table 4 

Major Grant Frogran 
Kumber of Applications from and Grants to 
"Highly Visible" and other Departments 





First 
Deadline 


Second 
Deadline 


Third 
Deadline 


Fourth 
Deadline 


Department 


A 


B C 


D 


A 


B C 


D 


A 


B 


C 


c 


A 


BCD 


Psycltology 


30 


19 9 


7 




37 


15 7 


5 




24 


5 


5 


1 




lA 


12 0 


Education 


39 


15 2 


2 




21 


0 0 


0 






2 


1 


1 




10 


10 0 


Social Science 


20 


10 2 


2 




15 


10 2 


2 




13 


7 


3 


2 




13 


6 3 3 


Biology 




2 0 


0 




8 


1 0 


0 




5 


2 


0 


0 




11 


« 1 1 


Other 


15 




1 




5 


2 1 


0 




6 


2 


1 


0 




2 


1 0 0 


Non-University 


23 


X 0 


X 




21 


X 5 


>: 




11 


X 


0 


X 




9 


X 1 X 



Column A: Nucber of applications 

Column B: Number of applications from "highly visible" departments 

Column C: Number of grants awarded to all departments 

Column D: Number of grants to "highly visible" departments 
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CHAPTER 3 

TIIE ROLE OF THE DISCIPLINES IM BASIC RESEARCH REIJVTEP TO EDUCATION 



It is notoriously difficult to draw a precise boundary between 
"basic" and "applied" research,* The kind of research the Connlttee con- 
siders "basic" presupposes: (1) intellectual continuity* building on and 
expanding an intellectual background; and (2) exploration of all the 
aspects of a phenomenon t and of all the interrelationships among these 
aspects as they develop* 

These characteristics make the practical, as opposed to the abstract, 
definition of basic research fairly simple, Baaic research is firmly 
grounded in the theory and methodology of one or more of the scientific 
disciplines. The several disciplines, however, vary greatly in the kinds 
of phenomena they encompaas and in the techniques they use. 

Since basic research must be seen in the context of the scientific 
disciplines, COBRE defined as part of its basic mission the exploration in 
some depth of the role of the varioua disciplines (singly or in multidisci- 
plinary efforta) in basic research of relevance to education. This section 
of the report is an attempt to delineate COBRE 's experience in all three 
research support programs with respect to: 

(1) Survey of disciplines that appear to have relevance to educa- 
tional problems, with an indication of the nature of that relevance; 

(2) i)cgree to which COBRE programs were able to attract attention 



* Lee Cronbach and Patrick Suppes, for exiample, in a report prepared by 
the Committee on Educational Research of the National Academy of Education, 
Research f or Tomorrow's Schools (The MacKillan Company, 1969), abandon the 
.attempt and diatinguish inatead between conclusion-oriented and decision- 
oriented research. 
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research in areas relevant to education. 

In Table ^, the applications nnd gr^ints arc broken ilnwn by the viiil^ 
bility of the dcpartncnt with which the investip.ntor is affiliated.* 

The rankinps for university departments do nni, oC coursct apply to 
r.on-universliy research organizations. 

In Tnble 4» there are four entries for each of the four deadlines: 
number nf applications, number of applications from "highly visible" 
departments, number of grants awarded to all departments, and number of 
grants awarded to "highly visible" departments. In Figures 1-7, the 
same data are* presented in graphic form for easier assimilation. 

Over the course of the four deadlines, some changes took place. In 
the first deadline, applications from highly visible departments of psy 
chology dc'Ainatcd, and grants to departments of psychology also dominated. 
Applications from social sciences, from highly visible social science 
departments, and (grants to social sciences increased, until in the fourth 
deadline there were more applications from highly visible departmentSt and 
more grants in social sciences than in any other field. Education did con- 
sistently poorly in grants, although the institutions from which the appli- 
cations in education came were as visible as in the other fields. Biology 
showed some indication of an increase in the number of applications from 



* The source for ratings of university departments is a report on The Invisi- 
ble University; Post-doctoral Education in the United States (National Aca- 
demy of Sciencies, Washington, DC, 1969). In that report, rankings are based 
on opinions of academics about other departments in their disciplines, and 
on production of PhD*s. Departments ranked "1" or "2" ("distinguished" or 
"strong") in the NAS report are called "highly visible" here; all others are 
called "not highly visible." The ranking for departments nf social sciences 
in the tlAS report are here applied to departments of psychology and education 
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from scholars in the various disciplines and through these to stimulate 
research; 

(3) Scientific quality of the proposals received and funded, and 
of the final reports of those researchers that were available at the time 
this report was prepared; ^ 

(4) Supply of able Investigators in the various fields whose inter- 
est in educational problems might be secured; and 

(5) Critical areas requiring further study. 

'Each of a number of disciplines is separately considered.* The ten 
disciplinary groups (some are more properly subdisciplincs or interdisci- 
plinary areas) that the Committee has listed here are the areas it feels 
at the moment most likely to provide research relevant to education. 
AntbropoloRy ' 

Of the proposals funded, only two of the principal investigators 
listed themselves as anthropoloj^ists. One of these (Gumperz) is a linguist 
and his project is mentioned umler linguistics. 

One of tiis more obvious areas in which anthropology might shed light 
on problems of education is in the area of cultural differences. It is in 
this area that the one anthropology project was funded (Leacock) . Her 
research center was in Zambia, Africa, where her primary aim was to compare 



* The sections that follow were prepared by individual CommiLtcc members. 
The section on anthropology was prepared by A. Kimball Romney; biology by 
Ernst U. Caspari; economics by T. U. Schultz; history by Patrick Suppes, 
with the assistance of Lawrence A. Cremin; linguistics and psycholinguis- 
tics by John B. Carroll; philosophy by Patrick Suppes; political science 
by H. Thomas James; experimental psychology by Arthur W. Melton; educational 
psychology by Robert M* Gagng; social, organizational, and managerial psy- 
chology by Edgar H. Schein; sociology by Bruce K. Eckland; and statistics 
and measurement by Patrick Suppes. 
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education in a non^westcrn society with previous work done in New York 
among low-income groups. Her primary interest was in elucidnting the 
relationship aaong cultural patterns and the socialising effects of edu- 
cation. A related type of study was funded for work in Africa by a psy- 
chologist (Cole). His aim was not the elucidation of cultural factors, 
but rather the investigation of universal cognitive processes that wuld 
remain stable regardless of cultural context. Though Cole's study is 
primarily psychological, It would be of great interest to anthropologists. 

It would seem on the face of it that the mutual relevance of educa- 
tion and anthropology should have stimulated a greater amount of interest 
in C0BR£*8 activities among anthropologists. The following may have been 
contributing factors to the relatively low degree of interest; 

(1) Of the behavioral scientists, anthropologists are relative new- 
comers to experimental and quantitative studies; 

(2) C0BKE*8 announcing brochure nay have appeared to emphasize 
experimental and quantitative designs; and 

(3) Traditional anthropological field work emphasizes a broad 
approach to society, and this may contribute to n hesitation to specialize 
on particular instances or areas such as education. 

If future basic research programs in education could attract more 
anthropologists, it should result in mutual benefit. 
Biology 

The dumber* of proposals listed under "Biology and Medicine" was small 
and constituted a mixed group. They included the following fields: genetics 
of behavior', biochemistry and molecular biology of the brain, general bio- 
chemistry and drug effects, and neurophysiology. Five of the major proposals 
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and two small grant applications were funded. Characteristically • only one 
of the princlpol investigators is lldted as a biochemist, the other fiHir 
being listed as psychologists. Two arc employed by medical institutions^^^ 
while the remaining three are employed by departments of psychology. It 
is regrettable that the COBRE progiam has not been noticed sufficiently by 
biologistSt sincet as the projects themselves show, a genetic and biochcni- 
cal approach has much to contribute to an understanding of educational prob- 
lems. 

An cxcellenr example is the study of Professor Stephen Zamenhof of 
UCLA on the influence of prenatal starvation on brain disvelopment and learn- 
ing. He found that if female rats are held on a low protein diet before and 
during pregnancy, the number of nerve cells in the brain is reduced. This 
reduction in nerve cell number cannot be repaired by better nutrition after 
birth, and the learning ability of the adults is impaired. In his work sup- 
ported by the Committee,* Dr. Zamenhof has shown thot the reduction of nervi* 
cells is transmitted to the second generation through the mother, but not 
through the father. The transmission ia thus a cytoplasmic and not a genetir 
effect. Cytoplasmic effects of this type have been described in other cases, 
though not well studied and understood. This is the first time that such an 
effect haa been shown to affect brain development and behavior. Its bearing 
on problems of .child development and education can hardly be overestimated. 

In another study supported by COBRE » one on university professors, 

• f 

* Stephen Zamenhof, Edith van llarthens, Ludmila Grauel. "DNA (Cell Number) 
in Neonatal Brain: Second Generation (F2) Alteration by Maternal (Fq) Die- 
tary Protein Restriction." Science . 172, 1971, pp. 850-851* 
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Dr. J, R, P, French, Jr., University cf Michigan, again found a substantial 
positive correlation between an interview measure o£ achievement orlentu- 
tlon (psychological) and the level of uric acid, an end product of nucleic 
acid metabolism. In the blood (biochemical). As an Interpretation of this 
replicated finding he; assumed that the Interview measure reflected one 
aspect of achievement motivation (striving for positive success), but not 
the other aspect (fear of failure). He hypothesized that: (1) serum uric 
acid is a cauae of striving for success, and (2) this striving leads to 
actual success as measured by the professor's rate of advancement and number 
of publications, A story-telling test of striving, for success was not rcla*- 
teU to the Interview measure of achievement orientation, and the two hypo- 
theses were not confirmed. Serum uric acid was found to be posltivi-lv rela- 
ted to number of publications among non tenured professors, but negatively 
related among tenured professors. 

The genetic approach Is exemplified by the work of Dr, Richard E, 
Winer, City of Hope Medical Center, California, who is studying differences 
in memory and learning ability in Inbred mouse strains » and their interac- 
tions with drugs. It is expected that these results will give evidence con- 
cerning the neurohumoral factors Involved in the strain differences. It 
wi'il thus elucidate the biochemical-genetic basis of individual differences, 
and may lead to understanding of the conditions of optimal performance of a 
specific genotype. 

The proposals, and the results which are available (Zamenhof» French), 
show that a biological approach to educational problems may be fruitful and 
in some aspects essential. 
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highly visible departnents. Although **highly visible*' departments arc over- 
represented among grantees, not all grants went to these departments. Cer- 
tainly there is evidence that researchers in highly visible departments are 
interested in problecs relevant to educotion, ond that Interest is increas- 
ing particularly in areas other than psychology, where the need for more such 
work has been greatest. 

The titles of the individual projects are listed in Appendix 3, and 
the content of the projects is discussed in Chapter 3. 
Research Workshop Program 

At its meeting of September 12-13, 1969, in Charlottesville, the Com- 
mittee on Basic Research in Education looked back on vliat It considered to 
be the beginning of a successful program of msjor grsnts. At this meeting 
the Committee decided to move further tovsrd the development of strstegic 
spprosches to basic research in education, including the preparation of 
guidelines for a coherent, multldisciplinary program of basic research stud* 
les and the identification of potential high-quality researchers. To imple- 
ment this decision, COBRE planned to sponsor a series of eight research 
workshops. 

Each workshop was attended by a small number of participants invited 
by the workshop director, wl^ was a member of the Committee. The aim of the 
workshops was to stimulate basic research in the behavioral sciences in 
areas of potential relevance to education. Thia was to be accomplished 
directly by the participants through preparation, discussion, and, in moat 
cases, eventual publication of papers, and indirectly by providing the Com- 
mittee with the best information available about new and promising directions 
of inquiry. The issues discussed at the workshops are described in Chapter 3. 
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It is worthwhile to mention that one of the limiting factors In tlie 
biological-educational field is the lack of investigators who have comnand 
of all the different techniques necessary to do successful research in the 
field. Dr. French in his final report to OE states: "We fear, however, 
that this kind of research is beyond the scope of the Institute for Social 
Research and will have to be carried out hy a nedical team." But a medical 
team would probably find the problem raised by Dr. French Just as difficult 
to investigate as the Institute for Social Research. The real lack Is in 
the number of investigators with a sufficiently brond background to attack 
educational-biological problems. The speotaculor success of Dr. Zanenhof's 
project is an indication that investigators and teams able to carry out this 
type of research exist and can be developed* and that research in t:his area 
will lead to results which are completely unexpected from theory and highly 
important for the development of effective educational and social policies. 

Specisl note should be taken of the workshop entitled "Genetic Endow- 
ment and Environment in the Determination of Behavior" that took f:lace in 
October 1971 under the direction of Professor Caspar!. The workshop consis- 
ted of 24 participants including geneticists* psychologists, and other 
behavioral scientists. Participants focused on the different approaches of 
geneticists and psychologists to questions of the mutual Influences of envi- 
ronment* genetic endowment, and individual behavior. 



COBRE funded three major research and two small grant projects in the 
economics of education. They are first-rate research enterprises in terms 
of theoretical and empirical approaches and the high level of competence of 
the investigators. The problem that each proposes to solve is important in 
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Some results of che workshopii* are Incorporaced in the final recoranenda* 
tlons of the Conanlttee. In addle lon^ nose of che workshop directors Intend 
to publish revised versions of some or all of the papers* as Indicated In 
Appendix 4. 

In most cases the workshop director was assisted by a coordinator* 
who was Q professional colleague or student. The coordinator helped con* 
tact the participants, organize discussion at the workshop, and prepare a 
report to COBRE on the results. Administrative and financial aspects were 
handled by the Conmlttee staff. Some of the participants In each workshop 
served as "consultants." They prepared papers which were duplicated and 
circulated in advance to all the other participants. Other participants 
served as discussants » elthsr of specific papers or In a general discussion. 
Coordinators and consultants were paid for their services; discussants were 
simply reimbursed for expenses. 

In addition to the coord Ina tors » consultants, and discussants, par- 
ticipants at several of the workshops included a representative of the 
Office of Education! one or more staff members of the National Research 
Counclli and a small number of colleagues or students whom the director 
invited to attend as observers. More detailed descriptions^ lists of par- 
ticipants, and titles of papers Appear In Appendix 4. 

The Committee spent $11S»200 for the eight tmrkshops, an average of 
$14»4C0 each. 

In chronological order, the workshops were: 

(1) Cognitive Organization and Psychological Processes 
A. Kimball Romney. Director 
August 15-22, 1970 
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Improving the allocation of resources to education. Vhat Is difficult to 
explain Is the fact that there were so few applications In this area In 
view of the strong developnent during the last decade In bringing economic 
analysis to bear on education. 

The economics of education has become a vigorous subf leld In eco«- 
nomlcs as part of new analytical work In human capital. Professor Blaug's 
recent annotated bibliography* lists over a thousand Items In the economics 
of education, most of them published since 1960. 

The human capital extension of economics Is beslcally of two parts. 
The "capital" part rants on the proposition that certain types of expendi- 
tures create "capacities** that are embodied In man; these capacities In turn 
are the source of producer services (earnings) and consumer services (satis- 
factions) over future periods. The other part rests on the allocation of 
**tlme** which has led to the economic treatment of a wide array of nonmarket 
activities. The linkage between fhe two parts Is close and strong. The 
development associated with hta&an capital revealed the Importance of earn- 
ings foregone In the fotmatlon of human capital. The development of micro 
theory extending the concept of earnings foregone led to the formulation of 
the theory of the allocatlcn of time. The main thrust of these developments 
has been In the formation of human capital by means of education. 

The fact that COBRE received relatively few applications for research 
funds In the economics of education Is a puzzle. Tt Is plausible, however, 
that economists did not become Informed with respect to availability of COBRE 
research funds. It Is plausible, despite the efforts that COBRE made to 



* Hark Blaug, Economics of Education: A Selected Annotated Blblloftraphv , 
2nd Edition. (London: Perganon Press, 1970). 
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Hunclngton Beach, California 

Fifteen participants i including ten consultants. 

(2) Politics of Elementary and Secondary Education 
H. Thomas Janes, Director 

September 14-19, 1970 
Stanford, California 

TWenty-four participants, all of vhon were consultants. 

(3) Grannar and Semantics of Natural Language 
Patrick Suppes, Director 

September 17-19, 1970 (Part I) and November 20-21, 1970 (Part II) 
Stanford, California 

Seventeen participants, all of vhom were consultants. 
(A) Language Comprehension and the Acquisition of Knowledge ^ 
John B. Carroll, Director \^ 
Harch 30, 1971 - April A, 1971 
Rougemont, North Carolina 

Fourteen participants, all of whom were consultants. 
(5) Sociological Theory and Research in Education 
Bruce K. Eckland and James S. Coleman, Directors 
Kay 2-7, 1971 

Myrtle Beach, Sou<!h Carolina 

Twenty participants, three of whom were consultants. Ten of 
the participants were winners of research grants under the 
COBRE small grant program (described in the next section of 
this chapter). 
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announce its progrom of funding of basic research in educatiun, because 
economists hnve not heretofore received any appreciable financial support 
from the National Research Council or from the two National Academies 
that jointly sponsored the COBRE funding program. It simply would have 
required more time to have brought economists into the COBRE fold. 

The workshop entitled "Higher Education*. Equity and Efficiency,*' 
which was held June 7-10, 1971, in Chicago with Theodore W. Schultz as 
director, hos helped to make the Office of Education programs more visible 
to economists. 

Participants in this workshop included prominent economists who are 
doing research on a question that is of great interest to both economists 
and policy makers: the effects of higher education and its financing on 
the distribution of personal income. Dr. Schultz plans to edit the papers 
for publication as a supplement to the Journal of Political Economy . 
History 

COBRE acted favorably on four major research proposals and two small 
grant proposals in the history of education. The six projects were quite 
diverse in substance and style, ranging from studies of the^concept of 
democratic education in the French Third Republic, using the methods of 
intellectual history, to studies of the universities of Spain, Italy, England, 
and the United States during the modem period, using the methods of proso- 
pography, or multiple career-line investigations. And in an interesting way 
they can be said to reflect a number of the more fruitful recent trends in 
the historiography of education, for example, the Interest In viewing educa- 
tion from the perspective of the client (Bressler*s study of student politi- 
cal movonents) or of an underclass (Tyack*s study of education in northern 
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(6) Higher Education: Hquity ami li f iciency 
Theodore W. Srhultz, Director 

June 7-10, 1971 
Chicago, IllinoiH 

Twenty-three participants, including nine consultants. 

(7) Coding Theory in Learning and Kecory 
Arthur W. Melton, Director 

August 2-8, 1971 

Wonds Hole, Massachusetts 

Fourteen participants, all of whom were consultants* 
(S) Genetic Endowment and Fnvironmcnt in the DGtermination of 
Behavior 
Ernst V. Caspari, Director 
October .1-8, 1971 
Rye, New York 

Twenty-four participants, including ten consultants. 
The COBRE Small Crant Program 

At its April 1970 meeting, the Committee decided that its vork in 
demonstrating the utility of a major grant program had been completed, but 
that there was need for a program of "small" grants to encourage younger 
scholars* This decision was influenced by Che fact that as of June 197C 
the funds at the Committee's disposal, after making adequate provision for 
the research workshops, would be limited. The rcmnintng funds, a sum of 
approximately $500,000, would, however, support approximately AO grants of 
$10,000 each, plus an average of $3,000 in indirect costs. 

These considerations led to tho formulation, the announcement, and 
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black ghettos), the interest In analyzing the manifold relationships between 
education and social structure (Rothblatt*s study of British universities 
and Stone's study of universities In the vest), the Interest In tracing the 
effects of bureaucratization and professlonallzatlon on education (Mattlngly*s 
study of the origins of professional scholars), and the Interest In probing 
more deeply Into the politics of education (Hazlett*s study of nineteenth* 
century French education). 

The Committee was less successful than It had hoped In attracting pro- 
posals for historical research on education as It proceeds via institutions 
other than the school, for iftxample, families, churches, libraries, museums, 
radio and television; or on the ways In which educational Ideas and values 
relate to educational practices In different eras; or on the changing nature 
and substance of the several fields of knowledge that constitute the curric- 
ulum. It was pleased, on the other hand, to have been able to act affirma- 
tively on at least one major study that exemplified both the effort to apply 
aystcnatlc statistical methods to the analysis of educational development and 
the commitment to comparative Inquiry, namely, the Stone project. 
Linguistics and Psychollmtulstlcs 

Few If any proposals were received, and In any case none were funded. 
In "pure** linguistics, despite the fact that many types of linguistic studies 
could be of direct relevance to educational problems— for example, linguistic 
analyses of the dialects of minority groups, structural analyses of language 
In relation to the expression and manipulation of logical thought, and stud- 
ies of the English system of orthography In relation to Its sound system. 
Linguistic scientists have frequently been Interested, in the application of 
linguistics to education, but COBRE programs did not attract proposals in 
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the operation of a small grant program. The distribution of brochures fol- 
lowed the pattern developed for the major grant program, but was intended 
primarily to attract the attention of recent doctorates in the social and 
behavioral sciences and education. 

To be considered for a grant, an applicant had to have received a 
doctorate or its equivalent not later than January 1, and no earlier 

than January 1, 1965. Since the purpose of the program vas to stimulate 
new research, a formal research proposal was not required for initial screen- 
ing of applications. Each applicant was asked to submit; (1) a curriculum 
vita, (2) a copy of a published article or book, or of a manuscript that had 
been accepted for publication by an edited Journal, commercial, or univer- 
sity press, and (3) a two-page statement describing the research proposed, 
and some indic8^.ion of what the applicant hoped the research would contrib- 
ute to cducaticn. 

The deadline for applications was November 15. 1970. 

The Conmittee relied on four selection criteria: (]) the promise of 
the applicant a>9 a researcher. (2) the degree to which the proposed research 
would contributis to scientific knowledge. (3) the potential relevance of the 
proposed research for education, and (4) the lack of current external 
research support. In distributing gr&nts among disciplines, the Committee 
first asked the readers in eoch discipline to list all the applications in 
that discipline that were worthy of support. Out of the 443 eligible appli- 
cations, the Committee selected 77 that were definitely worthy of support. 
Funds were available to support only about half of these. Forty-one appli- 
cants were named as Initial recipients of i^rants. and 37 as altematest Of 
the initial 41. 5 received funding from other sources and were, therefore. 
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linguistics, possibly because linguistic research has troditlonally received 
relatively generous support from sources other than the basic research pro* 
grams of the Office of Education. 

Nevertheless, the grant programs did attract a considerable number 
of proposals In the interdisciplinary field of psycholinguistlcs, and at 
least one of the investigators (John J. Gumperz) is a well-known research 
worker in sociolinguistics. Most of the proposals received in psycholin- 
guistics were submitted by psychologists, which might be expected in view 
of the burgeoning interest in language behavior on the part of psychologists. 

Many of the proposals funded dealt with problems of language acquisi- 
tion and development, either In the young child (see the projects directed 
by John J. Gumperz, Jacqueline S. Sachs, and J. J. Jenkins) or in later 
childhood (studies by John B. Carroll). One concerned teachers* attitudes 
toward the speech characteristics of minority-group children (Frederick D. 
Williams), and another project attempted to develop more basic information 
about the nature of language transfer in the case of second language acqui- 
sition (Leon A. Jakobovits). One proposal was submitted by a distinguished 
experimental psychologist (Eleanor J. Gibson) for studies of the processes 
in the acquisition of reading skills. 

While some of these investigators had Jiiready received previous sup- 
port from basic research programs of the Office of Education, recommending 
their proposals for funding served to signal COBRE*s Interest and concern 
for basic studies in psychollnguistics in view of the Importance of language 
in many phases of education. The studies supported by COBRE have high pro- 
mise of yielding much needed understanding of how children acquire language 
skills either before reaching school age or during the school years. 
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Judged IneliKillc for this ov/ard; 5 applicetlons from the list of alt(»rnntc6 
were laovcd Into the category of recipients. A tctnl of iifi nppUcfintii were 
ctMS offered awards, uitU ^1 accepting and 32 naned as runners-up. 

The applications, winners, and runners-up arc sun!mi.rl?.ed In Table 5 
by departmental or Institutional affiliation of the principal investigator; 
the individual grarts are listed In Appendix 6. 

Upon being notified of their award, the winning applicants were asked 
to si: be it a full research proposal, including plan of work, budget, and 
appropriate institutional signatures. The full proposals were forwarded to 
the Office of Education, where they were processed for funding. 
Coroaents on the Prograros 

In terms of its originally proposed goals, the Conmiittee considers 
Its activities highly successful. The Committee's three programs represent 
three different strategic approaches to basic research support, and each has 
hnd its own specific effects. 

The major grant: program has supported both on-gclng and new research 
by established researchers in many areas. It Is difficult to judge the eon- 
sequences of this prcgtam now because most of the projects are stlU in 
progress. More than half of the researchers Involved have eVreedy found 
results significant enough to report in publications or In presentations 
at professional meetings arul conferences. 

The small grant program has encouraged Al very pronlslnc yourg 
researchers to begin research projects in areas that arc relevant to educa- 
tion. The two distinguishing features of this program, restriction to 
recent PhD's and Initial screening on the basis cf a brief prospectus, 
have led to research activity that would not have been supported (or. In 
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Three of the research workshops sponsored by COBRE were relevant Co 
the field of Unguis clcs and psycholinguiscics. 

The first, "Cognitive Organization and Psychological Processes/* was 
held August 15-22, 1970, at Huntington Beach, California, under the direc- 
torship of A. Kimball Ronney, Participants in this workshop included 
anthropologists, psychologists, and linguists who are interested in exper- 
imental and mathematical techniques used in the study of natural cognitive 
structures. The papers presented at this workshop will be published by the 
National Academy of Sciences in a volume edited by Dr. Romney and Kenneth 
Vexler. 

The second workshop, "Granaar and Semantics of Natural Languages," 
was conducted in two parts, September 17-19 and November 20-21, 1970, at 
Stanford University under the direction of Patrick Suppes. Natural lan- 
guage is language as actually used by people. In this case, the focus was 
on speech of young children* Papers presented included psychological, lin- 
guistic, computer science, and philosophical (logical) approaches to the 
writing of formal descriptions of natural languages. These papers will 
appear in a volume. Approaches to Natural Language, edited by J. Kintikka, 
J. Moravcsik, and Patrick Suppes and published by 1). Rcidcl Publishing 
Company. 

The third workshop, "Language Comprehension and the Acquisition of 
Knowledge, " was held March 30 - April 4, 1971, at the Quail Roost Conference 
Center. Rougemont, North Carolina, under the direction of John B. Carroll. 
Participants included psychologists and educators who prepared papers pre- 
senting theoretical and experimental approaches to the study of sentence and 
discourse conprehension in laboratory and in actual educational contexts. 
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Table 5 

Small Cranr Program 
Applications by and Awards to Dcnnrtment of Investigator* 



Department 



Applications 



N 

Awards** 



Runners Up 



Psychology 167 
Education 121 
Social Science 85 

Sociology 

Economics 

Political Science 

History 

Anthropology 

Other 

Biology ]3 
Other University A3 
Kon-University n 
TOTAL AAO 



il 
12 
12 
4 
7 
9 



20 
8 

15 



0 
2 

J, 
A6 



11 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 



10 
8 
10 



0 
2 

32 



* All awards were bctveen $10»000 and $13»000 in total costs. 

** Includes five who did not receive the award because rhey obtained fund- 
ing from another source. 
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Publication of these manuscripts In a book. Language Comprehension and the 
Acquisiti on of Knowledt^e , Is planned. It will be edited by Dr. Carroll 
and Roy 0. Freedle and published by V. H. Wlnaton and Sons, Inc. 

The Committee believes that these three workshops had a salutary 
effect In the direction of bringing the attention of anthropologists 
philosophers. Ungulate, and paychoUngulsts to hear on problems of lan- 
guage development In education. 
Philosophy 

Only a small number of proposals concerned with philosophy were 
reviewed, and only one was funded. Its subject matter was not the philos- 
ophy of education In the traditional sense, but rather philosophical foun- 
dations of the arts and how they should be taught. 

Concern with a broad range of problems In the philosophy of educa- 
tion haa recently become increasingly Important to American philosophers. 
It Is to be hoped that future basic research programs In education will 
attract more propoaala from philosophers. 
Political Science 

Political scientists showed little Interest In the COBRE effort to 
attract them to the study of education. Thirteen proposals were made to 
the major grant program; none of them were funded. Subsequently 13 appll- 
catlona for small grants were received from political aclentlsts of which 
one, a study of politics of bilingual education, was recommended for fund- 
ing. Three others were listed as worthy of funding. If funds were available. 

The reasons for this lack of Intereat are doubtless complex. Neither 
political aclentlsts nor pedagogues had yet developed a way of thinking that 
could provide clear directions for profitable lines of inquiry Into the 
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many cases, oven propoKcd) under the major grant, prcgram. 

The workshops have made use of a variety of appmaches depending on 
tXxfi aroa of focus. In some areas of research, such as those rcprcseuted 
by the four workshops on learning, language, and cognitive structure, the 
workshops brought together a number of researchers working on different 
approachoF to the same problem. This kind of workshop Is useful in encour- 
aging comnunication among members of different academic disciplines, each 
of whose work Is relevant to that of the others. In some areas, such as 
economics and behavioral genetics, the workshops were designed not only to 
encourage communication among researchers but to Introduce COBRE and the 
Office of Education to researchers who arc doing work that may be highly 
important to education but who did not seek support from the other program. 
Finally, in some areas, such as sociology and political science, the work- 
shops were designed to encourage initiation of research and development of 
theory In disciplines where research on education has not flourished recently. 

In s(iveral cases, the vorkshop directors encouraged continuity anong 
the three programs by inviting people whose work was being supported by one 
of the grant programs to attend a workshop. 

Although the programs were, in general, highly successful, members of 
the Committee feel that there were sone ways in which the. outcomes could 
have been Improved. Since these vary greatly by field of Inquiry, they are 
discussed with the specific research areas in Chapter 3. 

The Committee considered several of' /i mechanisms for supporting 
basic research, which it did not pursue because of its limitations of time 
and funding. These include: 

• Summer institutes, ou rather specific topics of importance 
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politics of education. The persistent myth perpetuated by educationists 
that schools are free of politics, or should be kept so, tends to discour- 
age inquiry. There is little agreement on the proper scope, methods of 
inquiry, and purposes of study, so that a disorderly array of studies vary- 
ing greatly in types of units studied, variables analyzed, and levels of 
generalizations attempted, characterize the field to date. What is needed 
is a systematic effort, undertaken Jointly by political scientists and 
educators, to sort out some priorities for research and to assess what con- 
tributions have been made toward developing a body of theory to guide 
research and explore some promising directions and methods for exteudi)\/)t 
more systematic inquiry into the interrelationships of politics of educa- 
tion. 

A beginning for such an effort came late in COBRE*s life with an 
invitational workshop at Stanford on September 14-19, 1970, directed by 
K. Thomas Janes. In retrospect, the support of the several workshops, 
which sought to assess the state of inquiry into educational problems and 
opportunities in each discipline, probably should have been the first effort 
mounted by COBRB. Almost certainly, the Stanford workshop on "Politics of 
Elementary and Secondary Education," had it been held two years earlier, 
would have increased the number and quality of proposals made by political 
scientists, for the workshop marked the beginning of a map for this field 
of inquiry. A book. State. School and Politics; Research Directiona , 
edited by Michael W. Klrst and published by D. C. Heath, will report the 
results. The introductory ^wper by Heinz Eulau is an elegant and insight- 
ful exploration of the intersections of political science and education in 
the long and in the short run. 
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Three main themes emerged from the workshop and will be elaborated 
In the forthcoming book. The first relates to the processes by which the 
alms of education are articulated, aggregated, and shaped Into policy for 
education. The second theme Is political socialization, the political edu- 
cation of American youth, with Its overtones of civility In discourse, learn- 
ing to tolerate dissent, learning the processes of social selection and 
citizenship. The third theme Is the governance of public education, .deal- 
ing with models of decision making, distribution of power, and exploration 
of research strategies. 

The book should provide a useful benchmark from which to begin the 
serious study of the politics of education. As noted earlier, the wisdom 
of hindsight leaves one regretful that the workshop could not have preceded 
the Invitation for proposals from political scientists to study educational 
problems and processes. The Stanford workshop was unquestionably the most 
Important contribution to COBRE*s efforts to stimulate political science 
studies of education, and many of the benefits will extend Into the future. 
Psychology 

Because of the wide diversity of the proposals received and funded In 
psychology, this section Is divided Into three subsections: experimental 
psychology, educational psychology, and social psychology. A sectlrti on the 
psychology of personality Is not Included since none of the projects sup- 
ported nor any of the workshops fell clearly within such an area. This Is 
not to say that the psychology of personality would not be a fertile area 
for research of relevance to education. 

There Is quite a bit of overlap between research In experimental psy- 
chology, educational psychology, and psychollngulstlcs. Since the Coimlttee 
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feels thir sort of overlap should be encouraged, a ^broad rather than a nar- 
row definition of these fields has been adopted and several projects are 
discussed under more than one heading. 

Experlaen tal P8Vcholo^ > That part of the science of psychology 
custonarlly described as "experlnental" psychology Is concerned with theory 
and analytic Investigations of basic processes Involved In sensory, percep- 
tual, motivational, learning and memory, conceptual, and problem solving 
and thinking behaviors. Although there was a time when such processes were 
noBt frequently studied In subhuman organisms, especially the rat, this Is 
not the case today. Instead, the major "push" within experimental psychol- 
ogy during the later 1950*8, and Increasingly during the 1960's, has been 
on understanding such processes In humans, with a growing concern for their 
developmental changes from Infancy to old age. Even more to the point, 
there has been during the past ten years an almost revolutionary shift In 
research and theory on Information processing functions, especially learn- 
ing, memory, and cognitive functions. In the direction of greater emphasis 
on the Intellectual skills and strategies that the learner brings to the 

i 

task and a correlated, lesser emphasis on procedural factors such as repe- 
tition and the application of external reinforcement. 

It should also be noted that It Is In the tradition of contemporary 
American experimental psychologists to accept '^mission orientation" for 
their basic research efforts. Much of the advancement in knowledge about 
human perceptual, learning and Intellectual skills may be traced to the 
research accomplished under the sponsorship of the Department of Defense 
during the 25 yeara since World War H, with special eaphasls on military 
training and human engineering. In view of thla background, it was to be 
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expected that an offer of support for basic research on these behavJoral 
processes, provided relevance to education could be identified, would be 
enthusiastically received by experimental psychologists. The extent of 
their interest is reflected in the predominance of experimental psycholo- 
gists among the principal investigators for proposals received and among 
thoae funded. Even with a rather restrictive definition of "experimental" 
psychologists, 20 of the 47 principal investigators of funded major grants 
clearly fall into that category. 

COBRE-sponsored work within the domain of experimental psychology 
reflects the previously noted theoretical trends within the experimental 
analysis of human learning and cognitive skills, because the state- of theory 
and knowledge within psychology on these matters had obvious Implications 
for the management of learning in preschool and school situations. Since 
attention (and the skill of ignoring potential distractors) is a first 
necessary step in learning, four projects (Howard E. Egeth, A, P. Kanarick, 
Gordon A. Hale, and Eli Salts) examined various aspects of the control of 
attention. Analyses of the nature and conditions of study and test as 
learning variables were examined in studies by Richard C. Atkinson and by 
Melvin H. Marx. Studies of perceptual development with particular reference 
to reading skills were conducted by Eleanor J. Gibson. Studies of charac- 
teristics of the process involved in coding words at the time of storage in 
memory were conducted by Delos D. Vickens. Studies of the principles of 
subjective (i.e., learner) organization of information during learning, and 
Che effects of cognitive skills and strategies on this process were conduc- 
ted by Charles P. Thompson, Thomas J. Shuell, and Michael Cole, and closely 

r ■ 

related studies by Joseph Scandura and James G. Greeno looked at these same 
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factors In concept and rule learning, whiU (^'onaan 11. Anderson, !:dvard J. 
CrorUcrs, John B. Carroll, C. H. FredericMsen, and Oavld T. Kakes examined 
asperta of language comprehension. The point to be nadu bv this listing 
(although inconplete) is that the research supported by COBRC grants in 
the area of experimental paychology reflects the major focus of contem- 
porary effort in the experimental psychology of human behavior. 

The research supported by COBRK vas oriented toward the goal of 
theoretic and analytic understanding of the processes of Icorning, rcnen- 
bering, and utilizing what has been learned in thinking and problcn solv- 
ing; not toward "quick fixes** or toward finding simple procedural solutions 
to the problems of educating individuals* The funded projects have been 
productive in many ways, but the impact of them on educational technology 
must be through their contribfjtion to theory and analytic understanding* 
The support of such work by the Office of Education has increased signifi- 
cantly the level of effort in these areas of experimental psychology that 
are obviously relevant to the educative process* As with most fundamental 
scientific efforts, it may be some time before the Impact of the COBRE pro- 
gram on the attainment of understanding of these basic behavioral processes 
may be properly assessed* 

In view of the number and quality of the proposala funded In this 
area, it might be thought that there should be some satisfaction, and even 
complacency, in COBRE and the Office of Education obout havlnp moved baaic 
knowledge ahead* The investigators funded (in the niajor grant and snaJl 
grant programs) are readily identifiable as a select group of the older, 
very veil established experimental psychologists and as a select, group of 
the young, very promising experimental psychologists* However, funds were 
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insufficient for supporting at least once again as many projects of merit 
from qualified experimental psychologists, and those funded were more often 
than not reduced in funds per year and in years funded. The net result of 
this has been that a very large reservoir of talent for the experimental 
and theoretical analysis of individual behavior processes of Importance to 
educational technology was identified by our appeal for proposals, but most 
were not rewarded for their effort and interest, and even those who received 
grants were funded for Insufficient time or level of effort to make system- 
atic, programmatic contributions. Further, a number of highly qualified and 
very productive investigators, supported by the COBRE-OE granta, are not 
hoving their work extended by post-COBRE grants from the Office of Education. 

It could be that the 1970'8 will prove to be the golden decade of the 
experimental and theoretical analysis and understanding of human mental pro- 
cesses—their origin, their development with age and education, and their 
adult capabilities and limitations. Some workers in the more applied fields, 
such as education, feel that the academic researcher on human learning is 
playing games with his pemutstions and combinations, and that these efforts 
have little to do with education or learning outside of the laboratory situa- 
tion. There sre, however, a significant number of experimental psychologists 
who have shed simplistic behsvioristir. and Gestslt models, and have adopted 
eclectic approaches. New experimental techniques have been invented with 
and without the aid of real-^tlme computerised experiments. In addition, the 
development of techniques of quantitative, theoretical modeling has promise 
for a more productive understanding of the proceases of learning, memory and 
thinking. 

There are this year the first .serious signs of unemployment for the 
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young experimental psychologlstG vho have been trained to carry this effort 
forward, and there are many nor e senior paychologlsts who lack research sup* 
port. If the Office of Education mounted a major program on the understand- 
ing of the Intellectual skills of man, for the purpose of applying auch 
knowledge In the management of the educative process, It can be stated with 
assurance, based on COBRE*s experience, that experimental psychologists of 
the highest caliber, young and old, would form a scientific movement that 
would make the promise of the 1970*a come true. If such Is feasible. With- 
out support of such magnitude, the promise may or may not be fulfilled, but 
It becomes much less likely and/or much more likely to be delayed until the 
1980*8 or later. Meanwhile, good research efforts Initiated under the aus- 
pices of COBRE are being terminated for lack of funds, many proposals that 
might have been funded three years ago have not been carried through, and 
many young theoretical-experimental psychologists dedicated to solving these 
basic scientific problems are accepting positions In factory-colleges and 
win soon lose their dedication and their competence. In conclusion, the 
COBRE effort In experimental psychology was a token effort, more Important 
for determining the strong Interest and availability of 'scientific talent 
than for the research $1 million can buy. If the lesson learned Is not used, 
a great opportunity will be lost for want of a meaningful program. 

In order to focus attention on what Is regarded as being one of the 
most relevant areas of experimental psychology for education, a week-long 
research workshop on **Codlng Theory In Learning and Memory" wa.9 held August 2- 
8, 1971, at Woods Hole, Masnachusetts , under the directorship of Arthur W. 
Melton. Since the field Is already fairly advanced and well developed, the 
format of this workshop consisted of the presentation and' discussion of a 
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number of carefully prepared position papers reporting recent scientific 
advances. These papers will be published by V. H. Winston and Sons, Inc. 
during 1972 In s book, Coding Processes In Humsn Mewory . edited by Arthur 
Melton and Kdwln Martin. 

Education al psychology . In reviewing research in the field of edu- 
cational psychology, a definition of this category based upon content 
rather than organizational affiliation of the principal Investigator has 
been adopted. Frequently, proposals that quite reasonably lie within the 
field originate from departments of psychology; alternatively, some Instances 
of propoaals originating from departments of education are more reasonably 
classified ss "lesrnlng psychology," hut not necesssrlly as "educational/* 
Accordingly, the definition of the field, for purposes of this report, was 
aaaumed to be as follows: research Intending to Investigate psychological 
problema directly related to school learning or related school operations. 
Using this definition, a proposal concerned with "psychological factors In 
reading comprehension" Is classified ss educational psychology, whereas one 
intending to investigate "Information processing In memory" Is not so classi- 
fied. This does not Imply, of course, that the latter Is unrelated to edu- 
cation; only that It Is less likely to be perceived as typical of the field 
called educational psychology. The number of proposals funded In the major 
grant program pUced In the latter category. In accordance with the defini- 
tion, waa 15. • 

It Is apparent that, within the field of educational psychology, the 
funded proposals have an obvious and unquestionable relevance to education. 
Investigators are concerned with studies designed to explore causal factors 
affecting such concerns of the elementary classroom as- impulsive behavior. 
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the developnent of selective attention, and the origin of problem-solving 
behavior. Investigations also deal with conditions of effective learning 
and retention in such fields as nathematics* reading, language skills, 
foreign languages, and the understanding and production of art. Sonewhat 
more general studies are undertaken on methods for maximizing the learning 
process and for the development of learning strategies. It is perhaps not 
surprising, in view of the psychological nature of these studies, to ^ote 
aone degree of orientation toward the earlier years of education, rather 
than to the later years. Psychologists prefer to simplify the situations 
they investigate as much as possible; the high school or college student i& 
indeed a complex organism, when viewed as a learner. Whatever the emphasis 
so far as age is concerned, however, the high degree of relevance of all 
these studies to identifiable educational problems is evident. 

The funded proposals in the area of educational psychology are charac- I 
terized by considerable originality and ingenuity. In many instances, they [ 
are aimed at the investigation of persic'cent educational problems, never } 
satisfactorily solved, like those measuring reading comprehension or the 
ordering of component skills in foreign language instruction. The approaches | 
to such problems are, however, highly original anci novel. In this respect, 
particularly, they deserve to be rated high in scientific quality. 

Kany of the investigators in this field have outstanding national 
reputations as productive scientists. At least 6 out of the 15 proposals in 
this category are from researchers of high status and established reputations, j 
Of the remaining, about half are people whose Work is well known and highly 
respected, while the rest are young but judged as promising by their back- 
grounds and proposal quality* It is a notable and praiseworthy accomplishment 
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that the COBRE program has been able to enlist the talent represented by 
this list of outstanding people. 

Social, organizational > and managerial psychology . The proposals 
received by the Committee in this area were uneven in a number of differ-' 
ent respects. It had been hoped that COBRE would stimulate proposals that 
dealt with the implications of organisational and managerial variables. 
COBRE did otifflulate a few, but the bulk were in, the more traditional social 
psychology areas, especially around issues like the Pygmalion effect (i.e., 
studies of the ways the level of performance a teacher expects from a pupil 
affects the actual performance of the pupil, regardless of his ability). A 
dilemma which the Committee encountered immediately was that the proposals 
which tackled organizational or managerial questions were either too massive 
in scope to be supportable by COBRE, or were scientifically too **8oft" to 
risk funds, though in many cases COBRE was perhaps a bit too conservative 
in its evaluations of such proposals. As a consequence, the Committee tended 
to support nore of the traditional social psychological research where clear- 
cut experimental designs could be demonstrated by the proposer. 

The proposals received were also uneven in their relevance to educa- 
tion. The Committee was successful in attracting some first-rate researchers 
to apply for funds, but it is difficult to find convincing evidence that COBRE 
funds stimulated any interest in educational problems or Issues that was not 
already there. It remains to be seen from the final reports and from the 
future activities of these researchers whether enough interest has been crea- 
ted to induce increased work on educationally relevant research questions. 
Two proposals stand out as marked exceptions to the conservative trend cited 
--Fred E. Fiedler's creative and exciting studies of university organization 
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and productivity, and Donald R. Ploch's study of the socialization process 
in theological education. These proposals were exciting because they rep* 
resented work in the area of higher education. The bulV. of the proposals 
still dealt with primary and secondary education. 

The proposals received highlighted a further dilemma that reflects 
the sute of the field and which needs to be faced. Hany of the most excit- 
ing and most educationally relevant research plans did not meet traditional 
standards for research design. In some cases this failure could be attribu- 
ted to the investigator's simply not thinking through how to do his project 
in a scientifically sound way. However, there were other cases* particularly 
those involving longitudinal studies or measurements of change, where it 
became clear that we do not now and perhaps never will have research models 
of the kind some members of the Committee were seeking. We will hsve to 
invent new research models, which are appropriate to the more complex prob- 
lems being investigatedt and which meet acceptable standards. Concepts of 
"action research" are particularly appropriate to studies of complex social 
systcns and organisations t and should be explicitly introduced. 

A related dileona is that good models of educational research probably 
will increasingly have to be longitudinal. This suggests a different pattern 
of funding altogether: Why not give an investigator some amount /of money to 
start up a study and contract with him to give him continuation support after 
some years with no support in between? As an example* one of the Committee 
members finds that he has panel data on a group of students studied in the 
early 1960's on a contract that ran out long ago, and now has to start all 
over again seeking funds to study this group at a point when they are ten 
years into their career. Similarly, to do organisational or managerial 
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research nay require lower levels of support for longer periods of time 
before clear-cut findings emerge* yet the proposal writing process mili- 
tates against the investigator who wants $50,000 in total, spread over five 
years, and favors the one who asks for the same amount ih a single year. 

In summary, the social, managerial, and organizational area has had 
an uneven history within COBRE — there were some excellent proposals and 
some excellent work is under way, but many dileirmas were uncovered which 
need to be faced if the Office of Education is to continue to stimulate 
work in this area. - 
Sociology 

Sociologists submitted 15 proposals to COBRE 's major grant programs 
in 1968-70. Of these 7 were funded, 5 by COBRE and 2 by other agencies. 
(The reviews for the latter were generally favorable and both probably 
would otherwise have been recommended for support by COBRE.) 

In addition, there were approximately 20 proposals submitted by psy- 
chologists, educators, and others \4iich could have been considered essen- 
tially sociological in character* This group is not included in the sunmary 
bcloit*. Only 1 or 2 were funded. 

All 15 proposals submitted by sociologists dealt directly with prob- 
lems in education; 2, however, were considered too "applied" to warrant sup-* 
port. Of those supported by COBRE 3 were concerned with problems in higher 
education. These included studies of student political movementa, the 
faculty as agents of professional socialization, and the role of student 
organizations. Two others dealt with patterns of student-student inter- 
actions among adoleacents, one in terms of a high achool social system and 
the other in terms of the racial composition of daasrooms. Another project 
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dealt with a comparative analysis of education and social mobility. 

:Whlle all seven of the funded proposals In sociology, Including the 
two receiving outside support, met the Committee's standards for soundness 
of research design and originality, only one or two were truly outstanding. 
This may simply be a criticism of the "soft" methods that some sociologists 
tend to employ. 

The eight unfunded proposals generally did not meet the Committee's 
standards for scientific quality. That Is to say, based on the Conmilttee's 
reviews. It Is unlikely that any of the unfunded projects would have been 
supported even If additional funds had been available. As noted above, two 
of these were strictly applied projects, having no clear research design. 

Considering the small number Involved, the safest conclusion Is that 
perhaps one or two of the best research proposals came to the Committee from 
sociologists, but so did a couple of the worst. 

The quality of the major grant program research proposals In sociol- 
ogy was not strongly correlated with che demonstrated competence of the 
principal investigator. As a matter of fact, of the three proposals sub- 
mitted by relatively distinguished sociologists, only one was funded. The 
others that the Committee funded had been written by a group of young and 
very promising scholars, all of whom were affiliated with a major graduate 
department of sociology. 

Thus, COBRE seemd to have had significantly more success in stimulat- 
ing the interests of younger sociologists and it was from this group that 
the best proposals came. It should also be noted that, of all proposals 
received, the proportion coming from sociologists almost doubled between the 
first and second years of the COBRE program. 
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Additional signs of optimism come from the small grant program that 
COBRE initiated in its third and final year. Whereas only 4 percent of the 
3^ research proposals submitted during the first two years came from socio!-* 
ogists» about 10 percent of the 443 applications to the sm&ll grant program 
for new PIU)'8 were submitted by sociologists. These generally were very 
promising young scholars, as evidenced by the fact that they won over 20 
percent of the awards. 

Unlike the privileged status of sociological theory and research in 
education outside the United States (for example, consider Great Britain and 
Germany) » the field still has an "image problem" in this country owing to 
its almost total dominance Just a generation or so ago by American colleges 
of education. Consequently, the sociology of education in the U. S. has 
seldom attracted the best faculty and graduate students from sociology. 
There is evidence that this is changing and that COBRE perhaps has contrib- 
uted in'' some small but important way. 

Because of the nature of the field, the format for the research work- 
shop in sociology differed somewhat from those in other fields. This work- 
8hop» "Sociological Theory and Research in Education," was held at Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina* May 2-7, 1971, under the directorship of Bruce K. 
Eckland. It was intended expressly for young investigators, most of whom 
had received COBRE sma if grant awards. It was not designed to present and 
discuss formal papers, but rather to assemble appraisals of the "state of 
the art" and the future development of sociological research In education 
as seen by a number of consultants. In this way it was hoped thot a cadre 
of young investigators in the sociology of education would be in a better 
position to develop, and carry out research plans of relevance to educational 
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problems. 

Statletlce and Measurement 

Fundamental reaearch In statistics carried out In the past 50 years 
has alwaya found conalderable application In education, particularly In the 
construction and analysis of the psychological and educational measurements 
that are important In diagnosing students* abilities, capacltlea, dlsposl*- 
tlons, and achievements, and which play a role In the assessment of educa- 
tlona?. outputs. 

The two funded proposals In statistics were received from well-known, 
competent Investigators and can be characterized as being designed to develop 
needed special theories In statistics In relation to psychome tries. One of 
these had to do with optimizing, by Bayeslan theory, the arrangement of test 
Items In computer-assisted Instruction In order to yield the most efficient 
measurements. The other was a more general attUck on a variety of theoret- 
ical and mathematical problems of Interest In factor analysis and the theory 
of educational measurement. Solution of some of these fundamental problems 
may easily lead to new practical developments In educational testing* 
Summary 

The Committee on Basic Research In Education finds Interesting and 
important research relevant to education currently being undertaken In all 
the disciplines examined, although the disciplines also vary greatly as to 
amount of interest In educational problems and level of theoretical develop- 
ment regarding educational processes. A great deftl of Important research 
has been supported* and In many cases directly stimulated* by COBRE programs. 
The Conmlttee believes* however* that much more important* high quality 
reaearch could have been aupported under these programs had more funds been 
available. 
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CHAPTER A 

THE ROLE OF PROBL EM CENTERED TKQUIRY IN BASIC EDUCATIOMAL RESEARCH 

In addition to promising areas of research that can be classified as 
belonging primarily to one or two disciplines, the Committee discussed a 
number of areas that are more easily defined In terms of problems. These 
are problems that the Committee sees as having two characteristics: (1) 
they are Important problems in education today, and (2) basic research can 
at present usefully be initiated on them. 

Several recommendations emerged from the Committee's discussions that 
should be useful in serving as guidelines for some of the basic research 
efforts in education over the next decade. 

We have organised these general recommendations concerning promising 
areas of research under six headings. It will be apparent that some of them 
are more general and already have more structure than others. 
Organization, Management, and Financing of Schools 

The front pag^s of most newspapers attest to the increasing financial 
problems that beset school systems In all parts of the country. The finan- 
cial crises of higher education are also a source of continual concern and 
form an important item on the agenda of most state legislatures. Over the 
past decade a number of important studies have been made on the financing of 
schools* the economics of education, and the social organization of schools, 
but it is evident that a much deeper understanding of the financial, economic, 
and social aspects of schools and colleges is needed to serve as'^an informa- 
tion base for the determination of sound policy. Systematic studies of the 
management of educational processes, using techniques of management and 
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organizational psychology as well as economics and sociology » are needed. 

Costs and benefits . Perhaps one of the most pressing economic prob- 
lems Is the analysis of how costs may be shifted to match the benefits 
received by different Individuals or social groups. To what extent Is there 
too much a subsidy of higher education by segments of the society not bene- 
fiting from that education? How Is the tax burden of education related to 
benefits received? Are new Investments In education being allocated In 
optimal fashion to the appropriate sectors of education? For example* would 
additional resources be better spent In elementary education or In higher 
education? 

Production functions . If we look at education as an Industry* what 
do we expect as the output of education? Are we satisfied simply to use 
meaaures of achievement* and If we do not use such measures* what can serve 
to provide an output measure? To what extent can the classical theory of tho 
firm be used to derive and analyze production functions for schools and col- 
leges? If the classical theory of the firm and of production functions will 
not serve this purpose* what are the alternative economic models? 

Incentive structure . How can we change the Incentive structure for 
teachers and administrators so that the system can be more responsive to 
measures of output aa» for exunple* measures of achievement or of mastery 
learning In the elementary school? Again we are faced with problems of 
measurement and also problems of social organization. What do we know about 
the study of social organizations In other parts of the society that provide 
clues aa to hmf the organization of education can be made more efficient? 
To what extent can the techniques of labor economists* sociologists* and 
social psychologists be used to give us deeper Insight Into the structure 
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of education as a social organization and methodj by which this structure 
may be changed to make it more efficient? 

Technology and capital investment * It has been noted by a number of 
people that of major industries in the United States, education is the roost 
labor intensive, and there is little evidence that it is becoming less so. 
Some economists have said that it is the nature of education to be labor 
intensive and despaired of replacing labor with capital Investment. Con- 
versely, for the past decade inflated claims^ have repeatedly been made about 
the use of technology in education. Yet the impact of technology is demon- 
strable at a number of levels of education and for children at different 
stages of development; perhaps the most impressive evidence is the tremen- 
dous Impact of television on the knowledge and language of young children. 
We as yet hove a poor understanding of the extent to which technology can be 
used to make education more efficient, especially to make it less labor inten<- 
sive. Both economic and psychological studies are needed. 

Voucher systems . A number of different groups representing a variety 
of educational viewpoints have recently advocated the experimental testing 
of a voucher system for elementary and secondary school education. A vari- 
ety of systems that approximate voucher systems have been tried in the past* 
Detailed historical, statistical, and social studies of these past systems 
would seem to be an urgent prerequisite to the development of any major 
effort in the Immediate future. 
2. Learning ^ 

The study of learning is perhaps the oldest and most scientifically 
developed aspect of basic research in education. There is every reason to 
think that it will continue to occupy a major place in basic educational. 
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research, almply because a continued central focus of education will be the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills by students. 

Early childhood . Emphsses on the possibilities for providing Inten- 
sive educstlonsl opportunities to very young children sre much discussed In 
our present society snd sre beginning to be experimented with on s fairly 
broad scsle. There Is much thst we still do not know sbout the lesmlng 
snd naturstlon of young children. Continued Intensive Invest Igst Ion of the 
cognitive snd sodsl development of young children would seem to be sn 
lmportant» indeed essential, prerequisite for sny Informed policy msklng 
In the sres of preschool educstlon. \ „ 



Mssterv lesrnlng . Recently the Ides hss cone to fore thst with suf- 



to s good level of mastery of such bsslc skills as resdlng and mathematics. 
These sre the skills thst are especially needed for future professional or 
vocstlonsl educstlon. In aplte of the greet emphssls on the study of resd- 
lng, we still sre Ignorsnt of many importsnt sspects of the resdlng process. 
It hss been estlmsted thst since 1920 over 30,000 srtlcles snd books about 
resdlng have been published In the United Ststes/ The Isyman might wonder 
why there sre still fundamentsl problems to be Investlgsted . Reflection on 
the complexity snd subtlety of the reading procesa should make It evident 
thst It will be some time before we hsve snythlng like sn adequate under* 
atandlng of all the components of the skills required of s competent resder. 
For exsmple, we sre not yet sble to build a processlnig model or theory thst 
even schematically follows through the steps that s resder must go through. 
In looking st the words on a page, perceiving them, decoding them, searching 
for their meaning or aemantlcs in long-term memory, snd finally putting 




flclent time snd effort s high percentsge of the populstlon csn be brought 
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together the sense or significance of the passage read. 

Language acquisition. One reason we do not have a better understand** 
ing of the reading process is that there is much that we still do not under- 
stand about how a child acquires his first language as a speaker and listener. 
We have no deep understanding of why it Is that every normal child learns to 
speak and hear a language but learning to read or to use that language in 
written form is a matter that must be taught in an explicit and detailed 
fashion. It is reasonable to expect that we shall have no satisfactory 
theory of reading until we have a satisfactory theory of language acquisition. 

Individu al differences . We can aim in the society at mastery learning; 
of basic skills by all students, but the existence of individual differences 
in these skillS'i especially in the rate of learning them, continues to be 
one of the most striking and ubiquitous phenomena within the entire domain 
of school psychology. Yet there is rnach that we still do not understand 
about individual differences. We do tiot understand the extent to which cog- 
nitive differences are enhanced or reduced by different school regimes. Ue 
have no deep understanding of the extent to which individual differences in 
children call for different approaches in teaching them. 

Acquiring strategies of learning . Recent research in learning theory 
has increasingly shown that learning a strategy for learning is perhaps the 
most fundamental aspect of learning a complex sequence of skills or a complex 
body of knowledge. We are just on the threshold of understanding what it 
means to learn a learning strategy. Much of the recent work in short- and 
long-term memory structures should be of direct relevance to understanding 
how students use learning strategies and how they can be taught to use such 
strategies better in mastering a given subject matter. There Is a growing 
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consensus among psychologists that the strategy of learning Is more critical 
than the manipulation* management* or presentation of learning materials. 
It Is a matter of understanding how to teach Individual methods of learning 
or strategies of learning. Concentration on these problems can yield Impor- 
tant dividends In Improving the efficiency of education. 

Active learning. There Is also an Increasing realization that the 
learner who Is active rather than passive Is more efficient* but again our 
understanding of the mechanisms that make an active learner more efficient 
Is as yet very poor. The importance of active responses In learning basic 
skills has long been recognized* but our understanding of the underlying 
mechanisms remains unsatisfactory. 

Adolescen t and adult learning . Aspects of learning such as mastery 
learning* Individual differences* and acquiring strategies for learning are 
Important for adolescents and adults as well as for children. Investlgatlonr 
of learning should be carried out with high school and college students and 
on adolescents and adults In nonschool training and educational situations. 
We also need systematic study of ways of applying to adolescents and adults 
what Is already known about learning In children. 
3- Participation and Socialization 

As was just Indicated* classical studies of learning have dominated 
much educational research. What Is needed In the future Is greater emphasis 
on the affective side of all aspects of education* ranging from the motiva- 
tional structure of students through the role of education In their social- 
ization. 

The class room as a social system . Over the past two decades there 
have been a number of empirical studies* many of them valuable* of the class- 
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room behavior of students and teachers, but we continue to lack an Integrate! 
theory of classroom behavior and a satisfactory understanding of the social 
aspects of (!la8srooms as they relate to the learning process. 

Efficiency of participation . The desire of students at many age 
levels to participate more In the decisions about education, ranging from 
the arrangement of classrooms to the structure of curricula, Is widespread » 
not only In thl6 country but throughout the world. The extent to which this 
active participation can lead to a more efficient and more successful educa- 
tional system Is scarcely understood at all. There Is a general tendency to 
believe In the virtue of participation. It Is perhaps part of the democratic 
ethic to be In favor of such participation* other things being equal, but 
there Is as yet an unsatisfactory understanding of which modes of participa- 
tion lead to desirably outcomes and which do not. 

Still another sense of participation that needs much more extensive 
research Is the use of group processes and group Interaction In learning. 
We have a very poor understanding of how efficient It Is for students to 
work as teams, especially ov^r an extended period. In learning a subject 
matter of any complexity and extenslvaness. In other words, we as yet have 
a poor understanding of the Interaction between social and learning variables. 

Motivation . It Is fair to say that historically the number of studleti 
of learning In comparison to the number of studies of motivation In education 
Is at least an order of magnitude greater, there Is probably a reasonable 
case to be made that for stt^ents who are not suffering a severe handicap* 
problems of motivation are most central to their failure* and yet there Is 
still much that Is not understood about the reasons for failure. To what 
extent do peer cultures In schools dominate the motivational structure and 
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affect positively or negatively a child's Interest In and desire to make 
progress In school? How do Incongruities between the child's perception 
of cultural values In the coomunlty and cultural values as presented In the 
school lead to problems In terms of both the expectations of teachers and 
of students? 

Acquisition of values. Closely related to the topics that have Just 
been discussed Is the study of the acquisition of social » political, and 
Individual values by the child and adolescent, and the extent to wlilch the 
schools channel or direct or have any Influence at all on such acquisition. 
One traditional view has been that a major role of schools Is to transmit 
the values and the culture of the society. Whether or not this does In fact 
take place, or the extent to which It does, and, If It does, the mechanisms 
by which such transmission occurs Is an Important and significant subject 
for research. 

4. Education Outside Schools 

The traditional role of the family in the acquisition of values and 
in the development of processes of socialisation has been emphasized and has 
been the focus of prior research. The apeclal case of television needs more 
intensive research than it has received. There is good documentation of 
some of the gross effects of television on the development of children. 
There is detailed assessment of the effects of particular programs like 
Sesame Street, but there is little basic understanding of the potential of 
television and of other technologies for influencing the values, attitudes, 
and life styles of our future citisens. There are no reasonably dear models 
or theories as to the limitations of programs like Sesame Street or of their 
potential in offering alternatives to schools. 
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5» Educational Myths and Hiatory 

The history of education Is now a lively and burgeoning branch of 
academic history as studied In universities and other Institutions of 
higher learning, but the creation of educational myths about our past Is 
progressing faster than the study of our past history has been able to 
document the complex nature of the past. It seems especially Important In 
our rapidly changing times that one focus of research should be a deeper 
understanding of our own past history and the past role of education In 
our society/ Assessment of the successes and failures of the educational 
system Is needed In other societies and social systems as well as our own. 
A serious attack on the myths that are held about education because of the 
Inadequate versions of our history that remain uncrltlclzed Is needed. A 
splendid example Is much of the curriculum literature of the 1950*s and 
early 1960*s that took over unknowingly the assumptions of earlier curricu- 
lum movements. The salutary effect of a deeper historical perspective on 
the cycles of curriculum reform and fashion would be hard to overestimate. 
6. Biological Study of Behavior 

There are many topics that modern biological tools make available, 
In a way that has only recently become the caset to genuine research rele- 
vant to education. 

Genetic basis of Individuality > Behavioral genetics has shown that 
there are differences between Individuals, based on their genetic constitu- 
tion, In their reactions to environmental and experimental conditions. The 
genotype determines the fundamental biochemical reactlons^that occur In 
Individual cells. The actual reactions occurring In particular cells depend 
on developmental and envlroranental conditions. In other words, the genotype 
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determines Individual differences «. and these are expressed as differential 
reactions to the sai&e learning situation. The educational Implication Is 
that It Is In principle impossible to find a uniformly optimal method for 
teaching a particular subject to all children. The extent of genetic varia- 
tion In learning* and the specificities of Individual differences In many* 
are almoat unknown* though methods to Investigate them are available. 

Environmental conditions . The study of the effects of malnutrition 
and pollution* for example* on mental functioning have Just begun. There Is 
a fair amount of. material already on the effects of malnutrition on Intellec « 
tual functioning* but almost all of tha studies deal with extreme cases Whern 
malnutrition la clinically obvious. On the other hand* there Is undoubtedly 
a fair number of children with what might be called subthreshold malnutrl- ' 
tion. VThat Is needed Is some study of the way In which* If at all* such 
subthreshold malnutrition Influences mental functioning and development. 
In the same way* the same kinds of questions may be asked about pollution. 
Can deleterious effects of powerful pollutants like mercury be Identified? 
Investigation la needed of what trace amounts of metals and of some chemlcalu 
may make a difference In the biological and Intellectual development of chll** 
dren. Similar long'-term studies of drug usage are needed as well. In exper- 
iments of this type* the genetic aspect should not be neglected. It is well 
known that there are large individual differences in reactions to drugs* and 
the rapidly developing field of pharmacogenetics investigates the genetic 
basis of these differences. The same is known to be true for nutritional 
effects* From these considerations it should be concluded that a program in 
basic research in education should include not only the psychological* but 
also the genetic* biochemical, and physiological aspects of the development 
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of children. 

Biology of Information transfer . Finally, attention should be 
called to recent experiments trying to establish that in learning and 
memory the production of specific macromolecules (specific for a particu- 
lar learning cask) is involved, and that these macromolecules (usually 
assumed to be RNA) can be transmitted to "naive'' animals and increase the 
rate of acquisition of the specific task. He are Just on the verge of 
getting a fundamental understanding of the mechanisms by which learning 
takes place at a biological level and the way in which information is 
stored in memory. Though it is possible that fundamental research in 
these areas would not have an Immediate payoff for education, sufficient 
progress at a fundamental level could have an overwhelming effect ulti- 
mately on the organization of learning and teaching. The experiments are 
quite contradictory, difficult to interpret, and at the present time, not 
convincing. If they should turn out to be even partially correct they would 
open up a completely new possibility of overcoming educational difficulties 
and problems. Agencies involved in educational policies should follow 
these developments closely, so that if an opportunity arises it can be 
exploited without delay. 
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CHAPTER 5 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Role of Basic Research In Office of Education Programs 

The existence of the Conmlttee reflected the assumption that support 
of basic research by the Office of Education Is both necessary and appro- 
priate. The Committee believes that Its experience provides strong under- 
pinning for that assumption. The research awards made by and the research 
workshops conducted under the Committee's auspices are germane to many of 
the most pressing current problems of education, ranging* as they do, from 
design of teaching materials and organlzati'>t, of classrooms through f Inane- 
Ing of school systems to relationships of formal education to other sectors 
of social activity. The Committee finds that there are many basic resear- 
chers who are able and willing to generate knowledge that bears on these 
Important problems. Agency support of basic research, the Conmlttee con- 
cludes, helps Insure not only that needed research will be performed but 
also that Its results will be accessible to the scientific community and to 
the Office of Education. 

The Committee realizes that basic research may create dilemmas for 
mlsslon-orlented agencies, simply because It Is heavily discipline oriented, 
Its outcome Is scientific knowledge and understanding rather than products 
or "solutions" to problems, and researchers are often unable to predict the 
outcomes of their work. The Conmlttee also is aware that educational prob- 
lems are not defined In terms of disciplines, and require that knowledge be 
translated Into products and programs for action. 

As an example of such dlleniiias, consider the current state of research 
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In psycholinguiscics and experimental psychology, as described In Chapter 3. 
Research In these areas is being conducted on a number of educationally rele- 
vant issues, including that of the effect the organization of a written pas- 
sage has on the amount and kind of information a student learns from it. 
This sort of research, however, is due not only to the Interest of the 
researchers in educational problems but even more importantly to recent 
developments in such disciplines as psychology, Unguistics, and even math- 
ematics and computer science, that allow researchers to handle complicated 
subjects such as comprehending and learning sentences and longer passages. 
If earlier developments hui not provided the necessary foundation, ' the cur- 
rent research would not be possible,, no matter how important the researchers 
think the issues are. 

A contrasting case is political science. In this discipline, fore- 
most researchers, as represented by the participants in the workshop on 
"Politics of Elementary and Secondary Education," agree that at present 
political scientists have difficulty making useful scientific ntatements 
about the very important issues they are studying because their discipline 
is first beginning to develop the necessary theoretical foundation* 

The Committee has two recommenda||lons in this regard: 

(1) That tliz Oiiict oi Education |3^ovid^ th/LOuQh othoJi pfidg/um 
the mechanlt^m loK cxOuitjinQ the >ie6cittA oi boA-tc nzAavich through dzvzlop- 
meftt aMo appUcatijon, mthzA tttan expect b<ulc Kt^eoAcheA^ to pfiosfUz thz 
pnaUiail appUcatLon^ oi ^tOi uXfKk. The educational R&D Centers are 

. promising examples of such mechanisms; and 

(2) That thz Oii^cz oi Education pfiovidz ^uppoKt to bo^^c >te6eix/tcfte^ 
who pfLopo6z to combine ba^ic and dcveZopmzntai fiucoAch w/ten thcAA b<uic 
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AedeoAdi ^ dzmed to bz oi high quaiXXtj. 

The Form of Programa for Support of Basic Research 

The Committee is pleased to note that the Office of Education has 
already adopted several programs based on the three COBRE programs and the 
Committee recommends that tkz OHlcz oi Edac/ition cofvUnaz to ^po^oK a 
pfLOQftam oi majoK qKaxUA and a pnoQfiam oi ^maJtZ gnai/vU in ^appoKt oi batic 
KUWtch and alio cwcouAoge, tlmiiQh appiopuAtz lafupoHX^ the, oftganizcuUon 
and conduct oi KZAca/ich woKkihopi, 

In addition, Uhe Committee recommenda that the OUicc oi EducatAjon 
cxpcAAmznt with pKogftam6 and p^oceduAe* tliat COBRE did not ipcUiicjaJUy 
attmpt. Among tiieic ate 6wmcA and longer, tcAm ^mtUutci; woKiuhop6 that 
aUo inctudc paxticipantA who am tuvu^ oi KcAoakch in addition to pnodacvu 
oi bahic KcAcoAch} 6oUcitcd baiic Kt&coAdi pfiognam; mcchani/im ioK a64uA- 
ing tiic initiation and continuity oi longitudituxl KtteoAch ove/t a poAiod oi 
ycivu; intvuiitci,ptimKy team Kttwich; and gKantA oi a ilcxibZc choAactzA 
eiiafe£^ eitabtithcd, highly competent Kt^wichcA^ to pu/uue pfumUing lint^ 
oi inquiAy viithout having to itatc in tiit Kc^eoAch pfLopoiat exactly t/ohat 
pn,ocedvtAtt Mill be lued at all poiwU In tlie investigation. 

Based on its experience with this and other basic research support 
programs, the Committee finds that several principles are crucial to the 
long-term success of a basic research program. 

First, because basic research is a proceaa of building on an evolving 
aciencific field, the evaluation and selection research projecta, partici* 
pants in vorkshopa, etc., must be made by individuals who are intimately 
familiar with and active in that field. This is important both in attract- 
ing good reaearchers to the programs iand in aelecting the best from among 
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the applicants. Thus, the Coomlttee reconraends tixat tht OHicc. oi Education 
iniwit that the. ^etectton Kuwich p^ojtctA and vi poAtlcA^jpantA ^cn 
KeAzoKch woKfuhop^ and othe/i hJisMoA pfioqnmh be made, by independent pe,eA 
panelA, composed oi iUghly Kt^ptUed KeAeoAtheA^ in thi KeZevant dUcipUne^, 

The Committee has noted that good baalc reaearch is a long-term and 
somewhat unpredictable endeavor. The timing of programa and the continuity 
of funding can make a large difference to the productivity of the research 
being supported. Thus, for major research projects , It Is important that 
deadlines be announced well in advance, while for smaller or pilot projects 
researchers need to be able to follow a promlalng lead quickly. In many 
cases » the same or even a smaller amount ofyioney will permit greater pro- 
ductivity if spread over three or more yeara than a large grant spent in one 
or two. Information about the programs must reach reaearchers well, in advance 
of the deadlines. Therefore » COBRE reconmends tluU the, vo/UjOUA KeAeoAch Aup- 
pofU pfiOQfum be codJidinated^p that timing iM itexltlt and continuity o^ 
imdAMQ i^ avoAJtabte,. 
Support for Basic Research — Content 

Chapters 2 and 3 describe in detail the aubatantlve areas of research 
that the Cooniit tee flnda moat* promlalng to education at preisent* In sumnary, 
COBRE recoomenda that the. O^^ice, 0^ Edacatijon ^uppoAt Ke^eaAth in the, iottow- 
ing di^cXptbxaAy aAeaM: anthAopotogy; biology; economics; hi^toAy; tingwU- 
tici dad p^ychotbtQui^tici; phUo6ophy; potLtical telenet; expenmtYVtal 
psychology It&pzcAolly v^bal leoAnlng) ; educaJtlonal psychology; social^ 
oAQonizatlonal, and manageAlal psychology; sociology; and statUtlcA and 
measuAement. The Conmit tee further recommenda that tht O^ici oi Education 
pAovldc suppoHt ioA p^oblein'centeAed basic AtseidAch on: okganlzatlqn, 
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BKWiflflcmew^ oiui ^^ncoig oi ^chooJU lco^t6 and 6cne^-ct6, pfiodaULon ^anc- 
tcowA, ^ccnttve ^t^ctoted, tichnotogy and cxvpJUtal ^vw^en^, voucfce/t 

tionp 4Mw4dwU dtHcAznctA, acqwUUifiQ ^tfuut^lzA oi twining, active 
tcoJuung, and adolztcznt and adult tzoKning); fJoMlUpation and iocaaLL- 
zation [the, UaA^Hom oa a social ^y^tm, ziilUzncy oi poAtloipaXion and 
moti\>aZU)n, and acqulbWjon oi vaJUiU); aiacation owUj(dz ^chooU; cduca- 
Monal myths and hUtofiy; and UologAMl study oi b^havloK IgenUic batU 
oi indlvidualUyp mflnoninzntal condJUtions, and biology oi tnionmatlon 
tnanAieA), , 
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DISSEMIHATION OF COBRE BROCHURE 
July 1969* 



SOURCE 



APPROXIMATE 
NUMBER 




Aaarlcan Psychological Association (Selected Menbers) 
Committee on Sponsored Projects (American Council on 
Education) 

National Council of University Resssrch Administrators 
Lists from Coanittee Members 

Office of Scientific Personnel (Natiocoil Research Council) 
Liats of Graduate Departments in: 

Psychology, Sociology^ Education, History, 
Anthropology, Econcmiles, Political Science, 
Linguistics, Medicine, Bueinets, and Bio- 
sciences 

Members of the Division of Behavioral Sciences 

Associations 

External Consultants 

List from Directory of Infonnatlon Resources in the 

United States 
National Training Laboratories Associates 
National Training Laboratories Fellows 

Washington Representatives of Higher Education Institutions 
National Academy of Education 
Individual Requests 



(Also sent to professional Journals with covering letter.) 



* Same procedure used for 1968 brochure. 



S5. 



320 
9 

AU 
170 



1,200 
220 
13 
125 

17 
177 
366 

19 
100 
150 

3t300 
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University of Pennsylvania 
Cornell University 
Kansas State University 
Institute for Behavioral Research 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 
Stanford University 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

University of California at Davis 

Univeralty of Kanaas 

University of Massachusetts 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri at Columbia. 

Univeralty of North Carolina 

Univeralty^ of Southern California 

University of Tennessee 

Brigham Young University 

Carnegie-Mellon University 

City of Hope Medical Center (California) 

Florida State University ^ 

Georgia State University 

Hasklns Laboratories . 

HumRRO (George Washington University) 

Indlsns University 

Iowa State University 

Johns Hopkins University 



m 
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Kenne/ Rehabilitation laatltute 
Lehlgb rniveralty 

Kaaaachuaotts Institute of Technology 
Hankato State Colleg« 
New York University 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Rutgers University 

State University of New York at Stony Brook 

Univdrsity of Cincinnati 

University of California at Santa Barbara 

University of Georgia 

University of Kentucky 

University of Michigan Medical School 

University of New Mexico 

University of Northern Iowa 

Univeraity of South Florida 

University of Texas at El Paso 

University of Utah 

University of Washington 

University of Virginia 

Urbdata Associates^ Inc. 

William Alanson White Institute 

Wichita State University 

Wisconsin State University 

Abt Associates 

Adelphi University 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2- 

1 

1 
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Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
American University 
American College Testing Program 
American Council on Education 
Auburn University 
Baltimore City Hospitals 
Boltt fieranek and Newman 
. Boston College 
Brandeis University. 
California State College 

Center -for Community Research (New York City) 
Clark University 
' College of Notre Dame 
Colorado State University 
Columbia University 

Community Consolidated School District 159 (Illinois) 

Computer Graphics* Inc. 

Cornell College 

Data for Decision Making 

Drake University 

Duqueane University 

Bnory University 

Fordhan University 

General Programmed Teaching 

Georgetown University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
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Hunter College 

Illinois State University 

In£oSci.» Inc. ' 

Institute for Behavioral Research in Creativity 

Institute foaCoonnunity Studies 

Johns Hopkins Medical School 

Kelly Scientific Corporation 

Lake Forest College 

Language Research Foundation 

District (Michigan) 



Merrill- 




(Pennsylvania) 



University 



York 
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Pennsylvania State University 
Polytechnic Inatitute of Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Sacramento State College 
Salk Institute 
Science Education Systems 
Scientific Educational Systems 
Self -employed 

Southern College of Optometry 
Southern University 
Southern Illinois University 

' State University of New York College at Pottsdam 
State University of lova 
Stirling School* Haiiiden« Connecticut 
Stout State University 
Teachers College« Columbia University 
Ulster County Comnunity College 
University of Arkanaas 
University of California at San Diego 
University of California at Santa Cruz 
University of Hartford - 
University of Iowa 
University of Hawaii 
Univera^y of Mississippi 
University of Missouri at Kansas City 
University of Nebraska 
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University of Nevada 
Univeraity of New HanpBhire 
Univeraicy of Piccaburgh 
Univeraicy^of Rocheater 
University of Wiaconain at Milwaukee 
University of Wyoming 
Utah >State University 
Vanderbilt University 
Virginia CooBonwealth Medical School 
Virginia Polytechnic Inatitute 
Wake Forest College 
Washington State University 
Wayne State Univeraity 
Worcester State Hoapital 
Yale University 
Zsret Foundation 
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PARTICIPANTS 

RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
COGNITIVE ORGANIZATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 



Jerry Anglin 

Department of Pnychology 

Rockefeller University 

York Avenue and East 66th Street 

New York, NY 10021 

William Ba::chelder 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 

Michael Burton 
School of Social Science 
I'niversity of California 
Irvine, CA 92664 

Her^:ert Clark 
Department of Psychology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Michael Cole 

School of Social Sciences 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 92664 

Edward J. Crothers 
Department of Psychology 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80302 

Roy D'Andrade 
Department of Anthropology 
University of California 
San Diego, CA 92038 



Michael Humphries 
Department of Psychology 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Canada 

* Walter Kintsch 

Department of Psychology, Armory 4 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80302 

** Sally Nerlove 

School of Social Sciences 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 92664 

Peter Reich 

2901 - 110 Jame Street 

Downsview, Ontario, Canada 

Dean A. Kimball Romney 
School of Social Sciences 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 92664 
(Workshop Director) 

* David Rumelhart 
Department of Psychology ^ 
University of California 
Ssn Diego , CA 92308 

Steven Tyler 

Department of Anthropology 

and Sociology 
Rice University 
Houston, TX 77001 



William Geoghegan 
Department of Anthropology 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

James Greeno 

Department of Psychology 
University of Michigar 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 



Paper 

Joint Paper 



* Kerineth Wexler 

School of Social Sciences 
Uaiversity of California 
Irvine, CA 92664 
(Workshop Coordinator) 
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RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
COGNITIVE ORGANIZATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 
HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
August 15-22, 1970 



1. BURTON » Mlehaal. *'Th« Uaa of th« B«lanc«d Block Daaign tot tha 

Trlada Taat of Judgad Similarity** (with Narlova) 

2. CLARK, Herbert. **Hov We Underatand 'legation** 

3. CROTUERS, Edward J. **The Psychol inguiatic Structure of Knowledge: 

1. Some Examples** 

4. D*ANDRADE, Roy G. **Cogiiitive Structures and Judffsent** 

5. GEOGHEGAN, William. **A Theory of Marking Rules" 

6. GREENO, Jamea. '*Utilization of Cognitive Structures in Problem 

Solving and Reasoning** 

7. KINTSCH, Walter. **Semantic Structure and Clustering in Free Recall** 

8. NERLOVE, Sally. **The Use of the Balanced Block Design for the Triads 

Test of Judged Similarity** (with Burton) 

9. RUMELHART, David. *'Toward a Thecry of Analogical Reasoning** 

10. WEXLER, Kenneth. **Semantic Structure: Paychological Evidence for 
Hierarchical Features** 
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PARTICIPANTS 

RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
THE POLITICS OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



* Dr. Stephen K. Bailey 
Director, Policy Institute 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

* Professor Joel S. Berke 
Syracuse University Resesrch 

Corporation 
723 University Avunue 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

* Professor Patrick Creclne 
1115 Raven wood 

Ann Arbov, MT 48103 

* Professor Daniel Elczar 
Department of Political Science 
Temple University 
Philadelphia* PA 19122 

* Professor llelnz Eulau 
Institute of Political Studies 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

* Dr. Hendrlk Gldeonse» Director 
Program Planning and Evaluation 

Office 

National Center for Educational 

Research and Development 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, DC 20202 

* Professor Edward Greenberg 
Department of Political Science 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

* Professor Robert D. Hess 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

* Professor Laurence lannaccone 
Ontario Institute for Studies 

In Education 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 181, Ontario, Canada 



* Professor Herbert Jacob 
Department of Political Science 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IL 60201 

Professor H. Thomas James 
Dean, School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
f Workshop Director) 

Professor Michael Klrst 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
(Workshop Coordinator ) 

* Professor George LsNoue 
Teachers College, Box 133 
Columbia University 

New York, NY 10027 

* Professor Michael Llpsky 
Department of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

* Professor Edgar Litt 
College of Liberal Arts and 

Sciences 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, CT 06268 

* Profiessor Norton E. Long, Director 
Center of Community and Metro- 
politan Studies 

University of Missouri 
3001 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis, MO 63121 

* Professor John Meyer 
Department of Sociology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
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Professor David Mlnar 
Department of Political Science 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IL 60201 



* Professor Hans Weiler 

Department of Political Science 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 



* Professor Paul £• Peterson 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60637 



* Professor Frederick H. Wirt 
School of Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 



* Dr. Kenneth Prewitt 

Department of Political Science 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 



* Professor Sheldon Volin 

Department of Political Science 
University of California 
Berkeley. CA 94720 



* Professor Robert tU Saliabury 



Washington University 



Department of Political Science 



* Professor Harmon L. Zeigler, Jr. 
Department of Political Science 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97401 



St. Louis, m 63130 

* Professor Ira Sharkansky 

Department of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 
MadUOn, WI 53706 

National Academy of Sciences/National Rese arch Council Staff 

Dr. Sherman Roas, Executive Secretary 
Conmittee on Basic Research in Education 
Division of Behavioral Sciences 

Dr. Barbara F. Meeker, Staff Associate 
Connittee on Basic Research in Education 
Division of Behavioral Sciences 

Mrs. Carole W. Parsons, Staff Associate 
Division of Behavioral Sciences 



* Paper 
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RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
THE POLITICS OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
September 14-19 t 1970 



1. 
2. 
3. 

A. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
IS. 



BAILEY, Stephen K. "Educetloft and the Pursuit of Hepplnees** 

BERKE. Joel S. "A Propoeed Study of Educetlcnal Policy Impact" 

CRECINE. J. Patrick. "Tha Politica of Education—Soma Thoughts 
on Reaearch Diractiona" 

^^V!!!^*^/' "The Ralatlonahip of the School to the Movement 
for Conmunity Control** 

EUUU, Heinz. **Political Science and Education: The Long View 
and the Short** 

GIDEONSE, Hendrik. **Some Ideaa for Reaearch in the Politica of 
Science for Education** 

GREENBERG. Edward S. **The Civic Niaeducation of American Youth: 
Political Science and Paradigm Change** 

HESS. Robert D. "Thoughta in memo to workahop coordinator** 

lAIWACCONE. Lawrence. **Reaearch Priorities in the Politics of 
Education 

*'ACOB. Herbert. **Feedback from Changaa in the Educational Syatem** 

^ P^;4^!'*f*• t Accountability: A Research 

Priority in the Politica of Education Field** 

LIPSKY. Michael. **0n Studying the Politica of Education** 

tlTT. Edgar. **Suataining Public Commitment Among the Young: 
Experimental Political Learning** 

LONG. Norton E. *'Con»wnity. Neighborhood and Educational Performance'* 

^^^ilij^/* /ST^*!?"''? RetwrrA on the Relationahips between 
Political and Educatio^tal Inatitutiona** 



16. PETERSON. Paul E. **Modela of Deciaion-Making** 



ERLC 
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17. PREUm* Kenneth. "Social Selection and Social Citizenship" 

18. SALISBURY, Robert H. "If I Had My 'druthers *" 

19. SHARKANSKY, Ira. "Wlthln-State Dlstrlbuclono of Educational Spending: 

A Coincidental Examination of State-Wide nnd Sub-State Data" 

20. UEILER, Hans N. "Learning to Tolerate Dissent: Political Sociali- 

zation, Education and the Heanlng of Conflict*' 

21. WIRT, Frederick M. "American Schools as « Political System" 

22. WOLIN, Sheldon S. "Politics, Education, and Theory" 

23. ZEIGLER, HarnonL., Jr. "Proposed Research Project" 
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PARTICIPANTS 

RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
GRAMKAR AND SEMANTICS OF NATURAL LANGUAGE 



HiBH Joan Bresnan 

DeparCnent of Linguistics and 

Foreign Languages 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

Dr. Chung-ylng Chsng 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Hawaii 

Honolulu, HI 96822 

Mre. Teresa M. W. Cheng 
Department of Linguistics 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HI 96822 

Professor Herbert H. Clark 
Department of Psychology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, OA 94305 
(Observer) 

Professor John M. Dolan 
Department of Philosophy 
The Rockefeller University 
York Avenue at 66(h Street 
New York, NY 10021 

Professor Charles Ferguson 
Chairman, Coaoalttee on Linguistics 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
(Observer) 

Dr. Charles Fillmore 

Center for Advanced Study In the 

Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, CA 94305 
(Observer) 

Professor Joyce Frledsuin 
Department of Computer and 
CooBunicatlon Sciences 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 



* Dr. Elizabeth Gannon 
Instructional Services 
Riverside County School System 
Riverside, CA 92502 
(Workshop Coordinator) 

** Professor Henry Hamburger 
School of Social Sciences 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 92664 

* Professor Jaakko Hlntikka 
Department of Philosophy 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

* Professor David Kaplan 
Department of Philosophy • 
University of California 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

* Professor Donald Rnuth 
Department of Computer Science 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Dr. William Kniskal 

Center for Advanced Study In the 

Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, CA 94305 
(Observer) 

* Professor Richard Montague 
Department of Philosophy 
University of California 
Loa Angeles, CA 90024 

* Professor Julius Moravcslk 
Department of Philosophy 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

* Miss Arlene Moskowitz 
Department of Linguistics 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
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* PrufesBor Barbara Hall Pflrtce 
Department of Mngiitsttcs 
University of Callfornin 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Profmsor Stanley TctiTs 
Department of Mnguliirirs 
University of Texas 
Austin, TX 78712 

Dr. R. U, Ritchie 

Vice Provost for Academic 

Administration 
University of Washington 
Seattle, UA 98105 

* Professor Patrick Suppes 
Department oi Philosophy 
Stanford University 
Stanford. CA 9A305 
(Workshop Director) 
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Or. TClizabeth C, Trnugott 
English Department 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 9A10b 
(Observer) 

* Professor W. C, Watt 
School of Social Sciences 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 9266A 

** Professor Kenneth Wexler 
School of Social Selencen 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 9266A 



* Paper 
** Joint Paper 
## Joint Paper 
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RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
GRANMMl AND SEMANTICS OF NATURAL UNGUAGE 
STAMFORD UNIVERSITY 
Septenber 17-19 • 1970 



and 

November 20-21, 1970 



1. BRESNANi Joan. "On Sentence Stress and Syntactic Transformations'* 

2. CUENG» Chung-ying. "On the Problem of Sribject Structure in Language 

with Application to Late Archaic Chinese" 

3. CHENG» Teresa M. W. "A Proposal Concerning Question-voi' xi" 

4. DOLANi John M. "Translation, Rationality, and Complexity" 

5. FRIEDMAN, Joyce* "Computing and Case Grammar" 

6. GAMMON, Elizabeth. "A Syntactic Analysis of Somn First-Grade Readers" 

7. HAMBURGER, Henry. **0n the Insufficiency of Surface Data for the 

Learning of Transformational Languages" (with Wexler) 

8. HINTIKKA, Jaakko. "Gramnar and Logic: Some Borderline Problems" 

9. KAPLAN, David. *'DTHAr' 

10. KMUTH, Donald. "Examples of Formal Semantics" 

11. MONTAGUE, Richard. "The Proper Treatment of Quantification in 

Ordinary En&lish" 

12. MDRAVCSIK, Julius. "The Problem of the Semantics of Mass Terms in 

English" 

13. MOSKOUITZ, Arlene. "The Concept of Unit in Child Grannar" 

lA. PARTEE, Barbara Hall. "Intensional Isomorphism and Deep Structure" 

15. PETERS, Stanley. "On Restricting the Base Component of Transforma- 

tional Grammars" (with Ritchie) 

16. RITCHIE, R. U. "On Restricting the Base Component of Transformational 

Grannars" (with Peters) 




17. SUPPKS. Patrick. "Semantics of Context-Free FroKnc^nts of Natural 

I^anguages" 

18. WATT, W. C. "Ute LexlcallzaClonH" 

19. WEXLKR, Kenneth. "On the Insufficiency of Surface Data for the 

Learning of Transfomatlonal Languages" (with Hamburger) 



PARTICIPANTS 



RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION AND THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE 



* John B« Carroll 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(Workshop Director) 

* Dr. WslJace L. Chafe 
Department of Linguistics 
Dwlnelle Hall 
Unlvmlty of California 
Berkeley, CA 9A720 

* Dr. Edound B. Coleman 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Texas 

El Paso, TX 79999 

* Dr. Edvard J. Crothera 
Department of Psychology 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80302 

* Dr. Lawrence T. Fraae 

Learning and Inatructlonal Proceaaea 

Research Group 
Bell Telephone Laboratorlea 
Murray Hillt NJ 07971 

* Dr. Carl Frederlfcaen 
Institute of Human Learning 
Unlveralty of California 
Berkeley, CA 9A720 

* Roy 0. Freedle 
Educational Teatlng Service 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(Workshop Coordinator) 

** Dr. Rennath S. Goodman 
College of Education 
Reading Miacue Research 
Wayne State Ua^vcralty 
Detroit, Ml 48202 . 



* Dr. Peter Herrlot 

Heater Adrian Resesrch Centre 
University of Hancheater 
Manchester M13 9PL, Englsnd 

* David R. Olson 
Ontsrlo Institute for 

Studies In Education 
252 Bloor Street, Weat 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 

** William Dv Page 

University .of Chlcsgo 
Chicago, IL 60637 

* Dr. Ernat Z. Rothkopf 
Learning and Instructional 

Proceaaea 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Murray Hill, NJ 07971 

* Dr. Michael Scrlven 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 

Applan Way 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

* Dr. Robert Slanons 
Department of Computer Sciences 
Univeralty of Texaa 

Auatln, XX 78731 

* Dr. Thomaa G. Stlcht 
Human Resources Research 

Organisation 
Poet Office Box 5787 
Presidio of Monterey, CA 93940 

* Dr. Thomas Trabaaso 
Depsrtment of Psychology 
Princeton University 
Princeton, KJ 08540 



* Paper 
Joint Papar 
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RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION AND THE ACQUISITION OF KNOVfLEDGE 
ROUGEKONT, NORTH CAROLINA 
March 30 to April A, 1971 



1. CARROLL, John. '^Defining Language Comprehension: Some Speculations** 

2. CHAFE, Wallace. **Dlscour8e Structure and Human Knowledge" 

3. COLEMAN, Edmund. **Englneerlng Comprehension with Reading Instruction** 

4. CROTRERS, Edward. '*Kefflory Structure and the Recall off Discourse" 

5. FRASEi Lawrence. '*Malntenance and Control In the Acquisition off 

Knovlsdge ffrom Wtlttsn Materials" 

6. FREDERIKSENi Csrl. "Effffects off Task* Ir^^^ced Cognitive Operations 

on Comprehension snd Memory Prc4*tf>.^»^" 

7. FREEDLE, Roy. '*Language Users as Fslllble Infformatlon-Processors: 

Implications for Measuring and Modeling Comprehenalon" 

8. GOODMAN, Kenneth. **Re8dlng: Meaning Construction or Reconstruction" 

(with Page) 

9. HERRIOr, Peter and LUNZER, E. A. "Comprehension and Cognitive Devel- 

opment" 

10. OLSON, Pavld. "Language Use for Coomunlcatlon, Instruction, and 

Thinking" 

11. PAGE, William. **Readlng: Meaning Construction or Reconstruction" 

(with Goodman) ^ 

12. ROTHKOFF, Ernst. '^Structural Text Features snd the Control off Pro- 

cesses in Learning ffrom Written Materlala" 

13. SCRtVEM, Michael. "The Concept off Comprehension: From Semantics 

to Sofftware". 

14. SIMMONS, Robert. '*Some Semantic Structures ffor Representing English 

Meanings" 

15. STICHT. Thomas. **Pactors Afffectlng Learning by Listening" 

16. TRABA880, Thomas. ''Mental Operations In Lmgnaga Comprehenglon" 
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PARTICIPANTS 

RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 



Barry Anderson 

Graduate Inatitute of Education 
Vaahington University 
St. Louis, MO 63130 

C. Arnold Anderson, Director 
Comparative Education Center 
Univeralty of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 

Ronald G. Corwin 
Departaent of Sociology 
Ohio State Ifoivaraity 
Colunhus, OH 43210 

Juniua A. Davia, Director 
Educational Teating Service 
Southeastern Office 
Durham 9 NC 

Irvin Deutscher 
Departaent of Sociology 
Case ttestem Feserve University 
Cleveland, OR 44106 

Jeroae B. Duaek 
Department of P8yc^ ^ logy 
Syrscuse Utoivsrsity 
Syrseuse, VT 13210 

Bruce K. Ecklsnd 
DepsrtMHtt of Sociology 
University of North Carolins 
Chapel H1U» HC 275U 
Ofarkshop Director) 

Glen H. Elder, Jr. 
DepsrtMot of Sociology 
University of North Carolins 
Chspel HUl, NC 275U 

David L. Vesthermsn 
Depsrtmemt of teal Sociology 
College of Agricnltorml and 

Lif* Sciencea 
Okiiversity of Nisconsin 
MkdUon, «X 53706 



Richard P. Gale 
Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 

Michael T. Hannan 
Department of Sociology 
Stanford Univeraity 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Howard HJala, Director 

Divlaion of Reaearch 

National Center for Educational 

Research and Development 
U. S. Office of Education 
Vaahington, DC 20202 

Donald V. Light, Ir. 
Department of Sociology 
Princeton Univeraity 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

Thomaa F. Mayer 
Department of Sociology 
Univeraity of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80302 

Byron Matthews 
Departiteiit of Sociology 
Univeraity ot Ndrth Carolina 
Chapel HUl, 1)C 27514 
Oforkshop Coordlnstor) 

James Hichsels 
Department of Sociology 
Univeraity of Morth Carolina 
Chapel Hill, MC 27514 

Carolyn c. Perrucel 
Depertment of Sociology 
Purdna University 
Lafayette, XR 47904 

Paul M. Boaaa 
Department of Sociology 
Wmtcath College, Itolane Univeraity 
9tm Orleans, LA 70US 
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David R« Segal 
Deparcment of Sociology 
University of Michigan 
An-. Arbor, MI 48104 



Joe L« Spaeth 
National Opinion Research 



Center 
University of Chlc<i|;0 
Chicago, IL 60637 



Marlon F* Shaycoft 
(Substitute: John Claudy) 
Amerlcsn Institutes for Research 
Post Office Box 1113 
Palo Alto, CA 94302 



Michael Useem 
Department of Sociology 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, MA 02138 



Miles E* Simpson 
Department of Sociology 
Stanford University 
Stsnford, CA 9430S 



Hstlonsl Acsdamy of Sdencss/Hstional Amsearch Council Staff 

Dr. Shstasn Ross, Executlvs Secretary 
Coomlttsm on Basic Esaearch in Education 
Division of Bshcvioral Sciences 

Dr. Barbara P. Neeksx, Staff Assodsts 
Committem on Baaic Rmasarch In Education 
Division of Bebcvlorsl Sciences 



« Paper 
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RESEARCH WORKSHOP OH 
SOCI0U)GICAL THEORT AHD RESEARCH IH EDUCATION 
HTRTLE BEACH, SOfTH CAROLINA 
May 2-7. 1971 



1. ANDERSON. C. Arnold. "Salient Thn«t In Theory end Research on 

the Sociology of Education" 

2. COBWIN. Ronald G. "On the Significance of Educational Organisations" 

3. ELDER. Glen H. "Socialisation and Personality In Education: A 

View fron Social Psychology" 
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PARTICIPAKTS 

RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 

HIGHER EDUCATION: EQDITT AND EFFICIENCT 



Gary S. Becker 
University o£ Chicago 
Chicago* n. 60637 

* Savuel Bowlce 
Dep«rtBent o£ Econoalce 
Barverd Vnlvetaity 
Cateldt«» KA 02138 

Kary Jean Bovsan 
Uaivereiry of Chicaso 
Chicagot n. 60637 

0. H. Brownlee 
Ihiivereiey ct Kiimeaota 
Miimeapolia, MN 55455 

** Barry R* Chiavick 

Departaeat of Bcononiea 
Coloabia Hnivereiey 
He» York. HT 10027 

Edward Deniaon 
The Brookiaga Inetltution 
1775 Kasaachosetta Jnremie N.fl. 
Iteahingtoa* DC 20036 

Richard Freaun 
Ihiiveraiey of Chicago 
ChicagOt n* 60637 

Brace Gardner 

Worth Carolina State tftiiveraity 
Raleigh. K 27607 

* 2vi Grilicbea 
Dapartaaat of BcovKnica 
Harvard Ihiivaralty 
1737 Caflbrldge Straat 
Carihridga. Wk 02138 

* V. Ue Haaaan 
Dapertaaat of Beoamica 
Ihiiveraity of maeonaia 
Social Seianca Bailding 
AdiaoB, HI 53706 



* Robert Hartaan 

The Brookings Institution 
1775 Hasaachusetts Avenue N.V. 
Washington, DC 20036 

* Dr. John Haose 

National Dareau of Eeonoaic 

Researchy Inc. 
261 Xadiaon Avenue 
Nev York, HY 10016 

* Harry G. Johnson 
Departaent of Econoaics 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 

Thoaas Johnson 

Southern Methodist University 
DalUs, TX 75222 

Anne Kntagar 
University of Mimieaota 
Mianeapolia, MR 55455 

Vklter naUm 
University of Illinois 
Urbaaa, IL 61801 

* Joseph Pectean 

The Brooldngs Institntion 
1775 Maaaachosatta Avenue N.V* 
Iteshlngton, DC 20036 

* Theodore Schulta 
Departaent of Econoalcs 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 
flfarkrtoB Director) 

Barry Silbamaa 
Aaaociata CoKlaaioDer 
National Canter for Bdncatienal 
Reaaar^ end Davalopaent 

U. S. Office of HdacatiOB 
Vuhiagtoii, DC 20202 
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Paul Taubun 

Unlversiiy of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 

Luther TWeetan 

Oklahoma State Ihilveraity 

Stillwater, OK lk^hh 

Burton Ueiabrod 
University of Vlsconain 
Kadiaon, Wl 53706 



Finis Uelch 

Rational Bureau of Econoaic 

Eesearch, Inc. 
261 Nadiaon Avenue 
Hev York, HT 10016 

DouSlM Vindhaa 

University of North Carolina 

Greensboro, NC 27412 



« Ps^cr 

Mat pflptr vicn ^medk Kbnr* fcriiwl Wtnm of Bcsiwlr BMnrcii» Ibc«» 
261 Misoa immm. Wm TertU n lOOtt 
f Jdist Piaper 
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RE8CABCR MDRKSHOP OH 
HIGHER EDUCATIOH: EQCITY AMD EFnCIEHCT 

CHICAGO, nxnoxs 

7-10, I97I 



1. BO0LB8* Smi«1. "Schoolins and Intquallty frcMi Generation to 

GeiMrstion** 

2. CRISinCK, BMrr7,«id NIRCBR* Jacob. **ChsBgM In Schoollnft, Age 

and Eanlnca Since 1939 and Effecta Upon the Dlatrlbotlon of 
Feraenal IncoM** 

3. GtlLICHES, 2vi. **Bdacatlon» Incone and AfcUity** 

4. HMSni, V. tee. "Propoaala for Financing Higher Cdvcatlon and 

Their lapllcationa with Reapect to Bqolty** 

5. tUtnini, Robert. n>iatribntlottaI Bf facta of Variona Hetboda of 

Piaaaeins HigN^ Edacation** (with Pecfaaan) 

6. HUm, John. "AbUity and Scboolls« mm Deteminanta of Ufctioe 

Ramlaga** 

7. J0BI9OK* Barry C. •*rbe Altamatlvea Before Ua** 

8. PGCnni, Joaeph. iHatritetional Effecta of Variotia B^tboda of 

Financing Bigber Education** (with Bartnan) 

9. SCBOLTZ^ Theodore B. ''Optiaal l uveaf ent la College Inatnictlon 

The Ef f Iciencr-E^alty Qanadary** 
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PARTICIPANTS 



RESEARCH WORK SHOP OH 
CODIHG THBOBY IN LEARNING AND NEHORT 



* Dr. Pred Attncav* 

Department of Psychology 
University of Oregon 
OR 97403 



* Dr. Robert A. Bjork 
Depsrtasnt of Psycholofy 
ttaivsrslty of Michiten 
Aba Arbor, MI 4S104 



* Dr. Gordon R. 
Depsrtaent of Psychology 
Stsnford University 
Stanford. CA 94305 

* Dr. VilllsK K. Estee 
Rockefeller University 
New Torkt NT 10021 

* Dr. Vendell R. Gamer 
DepartMttt of Psychology 
Tale University 

Nev Raven, CT 06510 

* Dr. Earl Hnnt 
Depertaent of Psychology 
Uliivereity of HWhlngton 
Seattle, m 98105 

* Dr. Reel F. Jehnsoa 
DepartMttt of Psychology 
Ohio State University 
Colnafevs, OR 43210 

* Dr. Alvln Libereen 
Department of Psychology 
University of Conaecticttt 
Storrs, CT 06268 



* Dr. Edvln Martin 
Departscnt of Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
(Workshop Coordinator^ 

Dr. Arthur V. Helton 
Dfipartsent of Psychology 
University of Mlchigsn 
Ann Arbor, HI 48104 
(Workrtiop Director) 



« Dr. George A. Miller 
Institute for Advanced 
Princeton, RJ 08540 



Study 



* Dr. Allen Weeell 
Camegie-liellon University 
Schenlcy Pisrk 
Pittabiff^, PA 15213 

* Dr. Michael Poener 
Departsent of Paychology 
Univeraity of Oregon 
Bugene, OR 97403 

* Dr. Jack Richardson 
Depertaent of Psychology 
State Uiaivarsity of Vcv York 
Binghauon, NT 13901 

* Dr. Beaton J. UndenaBod 
Depertaent of Paychology 
N brth e eat eni Uioiverslty 
Evanston, IL 60201 

* Dr. Delos D. mckena 
Depertaent of Psychology 
Ohio Steta UlBiveraity 
Coli^bna, OB 43210 



* Paper 
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RESEARCH WORKSHOP ON 
C0D1H6 THEORY IN LEARNING AND MEMORY 
WOODS HOtE, MASSACHOSETTS 
August 2-8, 1971 



1. AtTNEAVE, Fred. "The Repreaentatlon of Physical Spsce" 

2. BJORX, Robert A. "The Power of Positive Forgetting: A Theoretical 

Review of Cuelog-*To-Forget Research" 

3. BOWER, Gordon H. "Stlmlus-SaaipJlns Theory of Encoding Variability" 

4. ESTES, W. R. "An AssocUtlve Bssls for Stlsulua Coding** ^ 

5. GARNER, Wtadall R. "InforMtlon Integration and Fora of Encoding" 

6. HDRT, Earl. "The Meaory Wto Must Have*' 

7. JOHNSOH, Neal F. "Organisation and the Concept of a HcBory Code'* 

8. UBERNAN, Alvln H., HATTINGLET, Ignatlns G., and TURVET, Michael 

T. '*Language Codas and Neaory Codes'* 

9. MARTIN, Edvln. **Stiwtlos Encoding in Learning and Transfer" 

10. MILLER, George A. "English Verbs of Hot ion: A Casa Study in Scntttlcs 
and Lexical Meaory" 

U. NEWELL, Allen. "On Mechanism for Coding the StlMlus: Freliadnary 
Pass" ^ 
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